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THE    MISSOURI    PERSECUTIONS. 


in. 

In  answer  to  the  call  made  for  the  cit- 
izens of  Jackson  County  to  assemble  at 
the  Court  house  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
to  devise  means  to  rid  the  county  of  the 
Mormons,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Colonel  Richard  Simpson  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
James  H.  Fournoy  and  Colonel  S.  D. 
Lucas,  chosen  secretaries.  A  committee 
of  seven  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  public, in  relation 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting;  the  follow- 
ing was  the  committee:  Russel  Hicks, 
Esq., Robert  Johnson, Henry  Childs,Esq., 
Colonel  Jas.  Hambright,  Thomas  Hud- 
speth, Joel  F.  Childs  and  Jas.  M.  Hunter. 

The  address  this  committee  reported, 
repeated  the  falsehoods  concerning  the 
Saints  interfering  with  their  slaves,  and 
inviting  free  people  of  color  to  settle  in 
Jackson  County;  and  of  the  Saints  being 
the  very  dregs  of  the  society  from  which 
they  had  emigrated.  Again  charged 
them  with  most  abject  poverty,  idleness, 
and  of  coming  to  obtain  inheritances  in 
Jackson  County,  "without  money  and 
without  price."  They  declared  the  evils 
which  threatened  their  community,  by 
the  Mormons  settling  among  them, 
were  such  that  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen, and  therefore  unprovided  for  by 
the  laws;  and  the  delays  incident  to  leg- 
islation, would  put  the  mischief  beyond 
all  remedy.  They  express  the  fear  that 
if  the  Saints  were  not  interfered  with, 
the  day  would  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  civil  government  of  the  county 
would  be  in  their  hands.  When  the 
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sheriff,  the  justices,  and  the  county 
judges  would  be  Mormons,  or  persons 
wishing  to  court  their  favor  from  mo- 
tives of  interest  or  ambition, and  then  ask: 
"What  would  be  the  fate  of  our  lives 
and  property,  in  the  hands  of  jurors  and 
witnesses  who  do  not  blush  to  declare, 
and  would  not  upon  occasion,  hesitate 
to  swear  that  they  have  wrought  mir- 
acles, and  have  been  the  subjects  of 
miraculous  and  supernatural  cures,  have 
conversed  with  God  and  His  angels, and 
possess  and  exercise  the  gifts  of  divin- 
ation, and  of  unknown  tongues, and  fired 
with  the  prospects  of  obtaining  inher- 
itances without  money  and  without  price 
— may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed."* 

However,  in  speaking  of  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  which  the  Saints  claimed  to 
enjoy — revelation,  prophecy,  speaking 
in  tongues,  healing  the  sick,  etc.,  they 
propose  to  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
piously  close  the  clause  which  refers  to 
these  things  with  "  Vengeance  belongs 
to  God  alone."  For  the  other  things 
with  which  they  charge  the  Saints — each 
and  all  of  which  are  most  damnably  false, 
except,  perhaps,  the  one  that  charges 
them  with  being  poor — they  most  sol- 
emnly declare:  "That  no  Mormon  shall  in 
future,  move  to  or  settle  in  this(Jackson) 
county.  That  those  now  here,  who 
shall  give  a  definite  pledge  of  their  in- 
tention, within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
remove  out  of  the  county,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  until 
they  have  sufficient  time  to  sell  their 
property,  and  close  their  business  with- 
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out  material  sacrifice.  That  the  editor 
of  the  Star  be  required  forthwith  to 
close  his  office,  and  discontinue  the 
business  of  printing  in  this  county;  and 
as  to  all  other  stores  and  shops  belong- 
ing to  the  sect,  their  owners  must  in 
every  case, strictly  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  second  article  of  this  declaration; 
and  upon  failure,  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  will  be  taken  to  close  the  same. 
That  the  Mormon  leaders  here  are  re- 
quired to  use  their  influence  in  preventing 
any  further  immigration  of  their  distant 
brethren  to  this  county,  and  to  counsel 
and  advise  their  brethren  here  to  com- 
ply with  the  above  requisitions.  That 
those  who  fail  to  comply  with  these 
requisitions,  be  referred  to  those  of 
their  brethren  who  have  the  gifts  of 
divination,  and  of  unknown  tongues,  to 
inform*  them  of  the  lot  that  awaits 
them."* 

This  address  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  and  a  committee  of 
twelve  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Mormon  leaders,  and  see  that  the 
foregoing  regulations  were  complied 
with.  In  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormons  to  comply  with  these 
demands,  the  committee,  acting  as  the 
organ  of  this  county,  were  to  inform 
them  that  it  was  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  mob  to  adopt  such  means  as 
would  enforce  their  removal.  The  com- 
mittee called  upon  Edward  Partridge, 
A.  S.  Gilbert,  John  Corrill, Isaac  Moreley, 
John  Whitmer,  and  W.  W.  Phelps,  and 
demanded  that  they  cease  publishing 
the  Star  and  close  the  printing  office,and 
that,  as  Elders  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
they  agree  to  move  out  of  the  county 
forthwith.  Three  months  was  asked  for 
by  these  Elders  in  which  to  consider  the 
proposition,  and  to  counsel  with  the 
Church  authorities  in  Ohio,  as  closing  a 
printing  office,and  removing  twelve  hun- 
dred people  from  their  homes  was  a 
work  of  no  small  moment.  But  this 
time  was  denied  them.  They  asked  for 
ten  days  but  that  was  not  granted,  and 
fifteen  minutes  only  allowed  them  to 
decide.  At  this  the  conference  broke 
up,  and  the  mob  returned  to  the  Court 
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House  and  reported  to  the  meeting  that 
they  had  called  upon  the  Mormon 
leaders  and  that  they  refused  to  give  a 
direct  answer,  but  asked  for  time  to 
consider  the  propositions  and  counsel 
with  their  brethren  in  Ohio.  The  meeting 
then  resolved  that  the  printing  office  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  type  and 
press  secured.  With  demoniac  yells  the 
mob  surrounded  the  printing  office,  and 
house  of  W.  W.  Phelps.  Mrs.  Phelps, 
with  a  sick  infant  in  her  arms,  and  the 
rest  of  her  children  were  forced  out  of 
their  home,  the  furniture  was  thrown 
into  the  street  and  garden,  the  press 
was  broken,  the  type  pied — the  revela- 
tions, book  work  and  papers  were 
mostly  destroyed  or  kept  by  the  mob — 
and  the  printing  office  and  the  house  of 
W.  W.  Phelps  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
Having  reduced  these  buildings  to  a 
mass  of  ruins,  the  mob  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  mercantile  establishment  of 
Gilbert,  Whitney  and  Co.,  and  destroy 
the  goods,  but  when  Mr.  Gilbert  assured 
them  the  goods  would  be  packed  by  the 
twenty-third,  they  desisted  from  their 
work  of  destruction.  But  their  fiendish 
hate  had  not  spent  its  force.  With  hor- 
rid yells  and  cursings  loud  they  sought 
for  the  leading  Elders.  Men,  women 
and  children  ran  in  all  directions,  not 
knowing  what  would  befall  them.  They 
caught  Bishop  Edward  Partridge  and 
Charles  Allen,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
public  square,  through  the  maddened 
crowd,  which  insulted  and  abused  them 
along  the  road.  When  they  reached  the 
public  square,  two  alternatives  were 
placed  before  them,  either  to  renounce 
their  faith  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or 
leave  the  county.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon they  would  not  deny,  nor  consent 
to  leave  the  county.  Bishop  Partridge, 
being  permited  to  speak,  told  them  the 
Saints  had  had  to  suffer  persecution  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  as 
they  had  done;  that  he  had  done  nothing 
which  ought  to  offend  anyone,  and  that 
if  they  abused  him,  they  would  injure  an 
innocent  man.  Here  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  tumult  of  the  crowd, 
many  of  whom  were  shouting  "call  upon 
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your  God  to  deliver  you — pretty  Jesus 
you  worship!"  These  expressions, inter- 
mingled as  they  were  with  the  vile  oaths 
of  the  mob,  put  hell  itself  to  shame. 
The  two  brethren,  Partridge  and  Allen, 
were  stripped  of  their  outer  clothing,and 
daubed  with  tar,  mixed  with  lime,  or 
pearl-ash, or  some  other  flesh-eating  acid, 
and  a  quantity  of  feathers  scattered  over 
them.  They  bore  this  cruel  indignity  and 
abuse  with  so  much  resignation  and  meek- 
ness, that  the  crowd  grew  still,  and 
appeared  astonished  at  what  they  wit- 
nessed. The  brethren  were  permitted 
to  retire  in  silence — in  silence,  except 
when  it  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  a 
sister,  crying  aloud;  "While  you  who 
have  done  this  wicked  deed,  must  suffer 
the  vengeance  of  God,  they  having  en- 
dured persecution,  can  rejoice,  for  hence- 
forth for  them  is  laid  up  a  crown,  eternal 
in  the  heavens!"  By  this  time  it  was 
getting  late  and  the  mob  suddenly  dis- 
persed. As  night  drew  her  sable  mantle 
over  the  scene  of  ruin,  those  who  had 
escaped  to  the  woods  and  corn  fields 
began  to  return,  to  learn  what  had  be- 
fallen their  friends.  Wives  anxiously 
inquired  of  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
and  children  of  the  fate  of  their  parents. 

This  outrage  was  the  more  reprehen- 
sible because  of  the  characters  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mob — they  being  in  the 
main  the  county  officers — the  county 
judge,  the  constables,  clerks  of  the 
court  and  justices  of  the  peace — yes, and 
there  was  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  the  second  officer  in 
the  State, looking  quietly  on  and  secretly 
aiding  every  measure  of  the  mob — who, 
walking  among  the  ruins  of  the  printing 
office  and  house  of  W.  W.  Phelps,  re- 
marked to  some  of  the  Saints, "You  now 
know  what  our  Jackson  boys  can  do, 
and  you  must  leave  the  country." 

The  third  day  after  these  events  oc- 
curred, the  mob,  to  the  number  of  some 
five  hundred,  again  came  dashing  into 
Independence  bearing  a  red  flag,  and 
armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  dirks,  whips 
and  clubs;  riding  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  the  leading  Elders,  making 
the  day  hideous  with  their  inhuman 
yells  and  wicked  oaths.    They  declared 


it  to  be  their  intention  to  whip  those 
whom  they  captured  with  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred  lashes  each,  allow  their 
negroes  to  destroy  their  crops,  and  de- 
molish their  dwellings.  Said  they:  "We 
will  rid  Jackson  County  of  the  Mormons, 
peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 
If  they  will  not  go  without,  we  will  whip 
and  kill  the  men;  we  will  destroy  their 
children,  and  ravish  their  women?' 

The  leading  Elders,  seeing  their  own 
lives,  and  the  property  and  lives  of  those 
over  whom  they  presided  in  Christ  in 
jeopardy, resolved  to  offer  themselves  as 
a  ransom  for  the  Church — willing  to  be 
scourged,  or  even  put  to  death  if  that 
would  satisfy  their  tormentors,  and  stop 
their  inhuman  cruelties  practiced  toward 
the  flock,  over  which  the  Church 
had  made  them  overseers.  The  men 
who  thus  offered  their  own  lives  for  the 
lives  of  their  friends  were  John  Corrill, 
John  Whitmer,  W.  W.  Phelps,  A.  S.  Gil- 
bert, Edward  Partridge  and  Isaac  More- 
ley.  Forever  let  their  names  be  known 
throughout  all  Israel  as  men  who  have 
given  the  greatest  evidence  within  the 
power  of  man  to  give,  that  they  loved 
the  brethren — "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends," — -and  that  faith  which 
will  inspire  in  man  a  love  for  his  fellows, 
that  will  lead  him  to  offer  his  life  as  a 
ransom  for  his  brethren,  is  so  nearly 
akin  to  that  faith  and  love  which  glowed 
within  the  breast  of  our  Divine  Master, 
that  it  cannot  be  either  "derogatory  of 
God  or  subversive  of  human  reason." 
But  the  inhuman  wretches,  who  had 
combined  to  drive  the  Saints  from  their 
hard-earned  homes,  were  insensible  to 
the  sublime  manifestation  of  love  they 
witnessed.  It  appealed  not  to  their  ad- 
amantine hearts.  With  brutal  impreca- 
tions they  told  these  men  that  not  only 
they,  but  every  man,  woman  and  child 
would  be  whipped  or  scourged  until 
they  consented  to  leave  the  county,  as 
they  had  decreed  that  the  Mormons 
should  leave  the  country,  or  they  or  the 
Mormons  must  die."  The  presiding 
brethren  finding  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  for  them  to  leave  speedily 
or  witness  the  blood  of  innocence  shed 
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by  fiends  incarnate,  concluded  to  leave 
the  county.  A  new  committee  was  se- 
lected by  the  mob  to  confer  with  the 
brethren,  and  the  following  agreement 
was  entered  into:  The  leading  Elders 
with  their  families  were  to  move  from 
the  county  by  the  first  of  January  follow- 
ing; and  to  use  their  influence  to  induce 
all  their  brethren  to  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— one  half  by  the  first  of  January, 
1834,  and  the  remainder  by  April,  1834. 
They  were  also  to  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  stop  any  more  of  their 
brethren  moving  into  the  county;  and 
also  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  Saints  then  enroute  for  Missouri 
permanently  settling  in  Jackson  County, 
but  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  make 
temporary  arrangements  for  shelter  until 
a  new  location  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
society.  John  Corrill  and  A.  S.  Gilbert 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  general 
agents  to  settle  up  the  business  of  the 
Church,  so  long  as  necessity  required, 
Gilbert,  Whitney  &  Co.  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  out  their  merchandise 
then  on  hand,  but  no  more  was  to  be 
imported.  The  Evening  and  Morning 
Star  was  not  again  to  be  published,  nor 
a  press  established  by  any  members  of 
the  Church  in  the  county.  Edward  Part- 
ridge and  W.  W.  Phelps  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  to  and  from  the  county 
to  wind  up  their  business  affairs,  pro- 
vided they  moved  their  families  from 
the  county  by  the  first  of  January 
following.  On  the  part  of  the  mob, 
the  committee  pledged  themselves  to 
use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  any 
violence  being  used  against  the  Saints, 
so  long  as  the  foregoing  stipulations 
be  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the 
Church* 

A  day  or  two  after  this  treaty  was 
entered  into,  the  Church  in  Zion  dis- 
patched Oliver  Cowdery  to  Ohio  to  con- 
fer with  the  general  Church  Authorities 
on  the  situation  of  the  Saints  in  Mis- 
souri. This  conference  resulted  in  the 
authorities  sending  as  special  messen- 
gers, Elders  Orson  Hyde  and Gould 

to  Jackson  County  with  instructions  to 
the  Saints  not  to  dispose  of  their  lands 

•  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  p.  229. 


or  other  property,  nor  remove  from  the 
county,  except  those  who  had  signed 
the  agreement  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Saints 
attempted  to  settle  in  Van  Buren,  the 
county  joining  Jackson  on  the  south— 
the  name  has  since  been  changed  to 
Cass— but  the  people  of  that  county 
after  the  Saints  commenced  a  settle- 
ment, drew  up  an  agreement  to  drive 
them  from  there,  and  destroy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  so  they  were  obliged  to 
return  to  their  former  homes.  While 
the  Saints  were  making  these  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  stipulation 
entered  into  with  the  mob,  the  mob  on 
their  part  failed  to  refrain  from  acts  of 
violence.  Daily  the  Saints  were  insulted. 
Houses  were  broken  into,  and  the  in- 
mates threatened  with  being  robbed  if 
they  stirred.  But  truth  began  to  make 
herself  heard;  and  as  the  fiendish  acts 
of  the  mob  were  dragged  into  light, 
they  called  execrations  from  various 
quarters.  Some  publications  in  the 
Western  Monitor,  printed  at  Fayette, 
Howard  County,  Missouri,  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  mob,  and  suggested  that 
the  Saints  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered.  Whereupon  the 
leaders  of  the  mob  began  to  threaten 
life,  and  declared  that  if  any  Mormon 
attempted  to  seek  redress  by  law  or 
otherwise,  for  character,  or  loss  of 
property,  they  should  die!  But  these 
threats  did  not  deter  the  Saints  from 
appealing  to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  A 
petition  setting  forth  their  sufferings, 
and  denying  the  allegations  of  the  mob, 
was  presented  by  Orson  Hyde  and  W. 
W.  Phelps  to  Daniel  Dunklin,  who,  at 
the  time,  was  governor  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  relating  the  story  of 
their  wrongs,  and  denying  the  charges 
made  by  the  mob  on  which  they 
depended  to  excuse  their  cruelty  to 
the  Saints,  the  petition  set  forth  that 
whenever  that  fatal  hour  arrived  that 
the  poorest  citizen's  person,  property, 
or  rights  and  privileges  shall  be  trampled 
upon  by  lawless  mobs  with  impunity, 
"that  moment  a  dagger  is  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the,  Constitution,,  and-  the 
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Union  must  tremble.  *  *  *  We 
solicit,"  said  they,  "assistance  to  obtain 
our  rights;  holding  ourselves  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  our  country,  whenever 
we  transgress  them."  They  asked  the 
governor,  by  express  proclamation  or 
otherwise,  to  raise  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops,  who,  with  them,  might  be 
empowered  to  defend  their  rights;  that 
they  might  sue  for  damages  in  the  loss 
of  property — for  abuse — for  defamation 
as  to  themselves — and,  if  advisable,  try 
for  treason,  against  the  government; 
that  the  law  of  the  land  might  not  be 
defied,  nor  nullified,  but  peace  restored 
to  their  country." 

To  this  very  reasonable  request  Gover- 
nor Dunklin  made  a  patriotic  reply. 
He  stated  he  would  think  himself  un- 
worthy the  confidence,  with  which  he 
had  been  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
did  he  not  promptly  employ  all  the 
means  which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  to  avert  the 
calamities,  with  which  the  Saints  were 
threatened,  and  adds:  "Ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  to  them  we  owe 
all  obedience,  and  their  faithful  ad- 
ministration is  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights. 
No  citizen,  nor  number  of  citizens, 
have  a  right  to  take  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  whether  real  or  imaginary , 
into  their  own  hands.  Such  conduct 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  society, 
and  subverts  the  very  foundation  on 
which  it  is  based.  I  am  not  willing  to 
persuade  myself  that  any  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  are  so 
lost  to  a  sense  of  these  truths  as  to 
require  the  exercise  of  force,  in  order 
to  ensure  respect  for  them. " 

He  advised  them  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  laws.  That  wherein 
their  lives  had  been  threatened,  that 
they  make  affidavit  to  that  effect  before 
the  circuit  judge,  or  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  their  respective  districts,  whose 
duty  it  then  became  to  bind  the  threat- 
ening parties  to  keep  the  peace.  By 
this  experiment  it  would  be  proven 
whether  the  laws  could  be  executed  or 
not;  and  in  the  event  that  they  could 
not  be  peaceably  executed,the  governor 


pledged  himself,  on  being  officially  noti- 
fied of  that  fact,  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  enforce  a  favorable  execution  of 
them. 

As  to  the  injuries  the  Saints  had  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  property,  the  Gov- 
ernor advised  them  to  seek  redress  by 
civil  process — expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  courts  would  grant  them  relief.* 
We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Governor  Dunklin  in  giving  this  coun- 
sel to  the  Saints,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  seek  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
county  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do; 
but  in  this  case  the  officers  of  the  law 
had  been  the  head  and  front  of  this  high 
handed  and  infamous  proceeding.  In 
proof  of  this  statement  we  give  the 
names  and  offices  held  by  those,  who 
were  most  active  in  bringing  the  mis- 
chief upon  the  Saints:  S.  D.  Lucas,  Col- 
onel and  Judge  of  the  county  court; 
Samuel  C.  Owens,  county  clerk;  Russel 
Hicks, deputy  clerk;  John  Smithjustice  of 
the  peace;  Samuel  Weston,  justice  of  the 
peace;  William  Brown, constable;Thomas 
Pitcher,deputy  constable;  besides  Indian 
agents,  postmasters,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  merchants.  These  were  the 
men  who  had  despoiled  the  Saints 
— these  were  the  ones,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  assistance  of  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  State, Lilburn 
W.  Boggs,  who  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  against  an  innocent  people, 
and  encouraged  the  vicious  to  maltreat 
the  virtuous.  These  were  the  men  who 
on  the  twenty-third  of  July  of  the  same 
year  had  said:  "We  will  rid  Jackson 
County  of  the  Mormons,  peaceably  if  we 
can,  forcibly  if  we  must.  If  they  will 
not  go  without,  we  will  whip  and  kill 
the  men:  we  will  destroy  the  lives  of 
their  children,  and  ravish  their  women. " 
And  these  were  the  men — the  officers  of 
Justice  (?)  to  whom  the  "Mormons"  were 
to  appeal  for  a  redress  of  grievances! 
To  say  the  least,  does  it  not  smack  of 
"going  to  law  with  the  devil,  when  court 
is  to  convene  in  hell?"  Surely  it  was 
only  a  forlorn  hope  the  Saints  could  en- 
tertain   of    being    redressed    for    their 

*  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  p.  331. 
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wrongs  by  the  very  parties  who  inflicted 
those  wrongs  upon  them;  but  being  wil- 
ling to  magnify  the  law, they  acted  upon 
the  Governor's  advice.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  engaged  the  services  of  four 
lawyers  from  Clay  County,  then  attend- 
ing court  at  Independence,  viz:  Messrs. 
Wood,  Reese,  Doniphan  and  Atchison. 
These  gentlemen  engaged  to  plant  all 
the  suits  the  Saints  might  wish  to  pre- 
sent before  the  courts,  and  attend  to 
them  jointly  throughout  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  W.  W.  Phelps  and  Bishop 
Partridge    gave    their    notes     for    that 


sum,  endorsed  by  Gilbert  &  Whitney. 
No  sooner  did  the  mob  witness  these 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Saints, 
than  they  began  to  prepare  for  further 
hostilities.  The  red  right  hand  of  a 
relentless  persecution  was  armed  again 
to  plague  them.  B.  H.  Roberts. 


Be  charitable,  before  wealth  makes 
thee  covetous. 

The  tender  warning  voices  of  our  guar- 
dian angels  are  ever  striving,  to  hush  the 
siren  tones  of  the  tempting  world. 
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The  study  of  all  things  relating  to  our 
great  central  luminary  has  always  been, 
and  must  always  be,  an  intensely  inter- 
esting one.  Worshiped  at  one  time  as  a 
god,  and  long  regarded  with  awe  and 
reverence,  it  is  now  recognized  as  the 
source  of  all  our  energy.  Where,  indeed, 
can  man  find  a  more  fitting  study  than 
the  great  ruler  of  our  planetary  system, 
the  prime  origin  of  our  light  and  lives, 
without  which  this  earth  would  wander 
through  space,  a  cold,  black,  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  globe  ? 

In  all  advancement  of  knowledge,  it  is 
interesting,  and  indeed  expedient,  occa- 
sionally, to  take  one's  stand  and  to 
survey  the  labor  of  the  past  years,  asking 
one's  self  what  has  been  already  done, 
and  what  yet  remains  for  future  genera- 
tions to  do.  What  do  we  know?  and 
what  do  we  want  to  know  ?  The  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  fruitful 
one  in  all  branches  of  natural,  and 
especially  physical,  science  ;  few  indeed, 
are  the  departments  of  research  which 
cannot  show  some  great  advance  or 
some  important  point  gained;  and  this 
advance  has  been  greatly  characteristic 
of  the  science  of  physical  astronomy, 
especially  in  relation  to  solar  phenomena. 
In  view  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  made 
in  electricity  and  the  kindred  sciences,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
pure  science.  The  former,  by  ministering 
to  the  everyday  wants  of  man,  appeals  to 


his  less  refined  nature;  while  the  latter, 
appealing  only  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the 
body,  takes  root  with  more  difficulty. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
sun.  What  do  we  know  about  it,  first, 
as  regards  its  place  in  the  universe; 
second,  its  physical  and  chemical  consti- 
tution; and  third,  its  relation  to  our 
earth  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  may, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
be  almost  completely  and  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  sun  is  an  enormous  globe,  dis- 
tant some  ninety-four  millions  of  miles 
from  our  earth,  and  round  which  it 
revolves.  Its  diameter  is  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  miles; 
and  as  far  as  can  be  detected  by  the 
most  delicate  measurements,  it  is  per- 
fectly spherical,  and  unlike  the  planets, 
there  is  no  difference  between  its  equa- 
torial and  polar  diameter.  We  must  not, 
however,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  cancelled  in  the  solar 
regions,  and  that  centrifugal  force  has  no 
effect ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
measurements  where  the  true  body  of  the 
sun  can  never  be  seen,  are  at  the  best 
exceedingly  difficult  and  untrustworthy. 
According  to  Laplace's  nebular  theory, 
which  in  a  modified  form  is  nowadays 
accepted  by  most  astronomers,  the  sun 
once  extended  over    the  whole  space 
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now  occupied  by  the  planets,  and  by  its 
gradual  contraction  has  given  birth  to 
the  solar  system,  with  its  countless  array 
of  planets,  asteroids,  and  satellites.  The 
contraction  of  bulk  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  still  going  on,  and  to  be  the  source 
of  all  the  sun's  heat. 

Other  theories  have  been,  from  time 
to  time  advanced  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  immense  amount  of  energy, 
in  the  form  of  heat,  hourly  radiated  away 
from  the  sun's  surface,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  meteoric  theory,  which 
supposes  the  heat  to  be  generated  by  an 
incessant  shower  of  meteorites,  which, 
falling  with  great  volocity  on  the  sun's 
surface,  raise  it  to  an  intensely  high 
temperature.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  no  reason  for  going  far  afield  to 
search  for  the  source  of  the  sun's  energy, 
and  the  simple  theory  of  contraction  has 
been  mathematically  shown  by  Helm- 
holtz  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  vast  amount  of  energy  radiated 
into  space  and  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  portion. 

Following  almost  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  telescope  was  the 
discovery  of  the  most  remarkable  phy- 
sical phenomena  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun — the  solar  spots.  It  is 
not  well  known  who  first  observed  them, 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  very  important.  Their 
discovery  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence on  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  no  particular  credit  is  due  to 
their  first  observer.  The  appearance  of 
a  sun-spot  is  familiar  to  most  people,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  object 
in  the  whole  realms  of  astronomy.  When 
viewed  with  a  powerful  telescope,  its 
appearance  is  indeed  beautiful— the 
dark  black  nucleus  or  central  portion 
surrounded  by  the  penumbra,  which 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of 
an  interlaced  and  entangled  mass  of 
silver  threads,  but  with  a  general  tend- 
ency in  direction  toward  the  centre  of 
the  spot,  sometimes  projecting  into  the 
centre,  forming  promontories,  islands, 
and  capes  of  silvery  white  in  a  dead 
black  sea.  The  size  of  the  spots  is 
enormous.  Herschel  observed  one  fifty 
thousand  miles  in    diameter,  or    more 


than  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 
Sometimes  clusters  of  innumerable  small 
ones  are  observed ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  entirely  free 
from  them. 

The  first  important  result  that  followed 
the  observation  of  sun-spots  was  the 
determination  of  the  sun's  period  of 
rotation,  which  has  been  approximately 
fixed  at  twenty  seven  and  one-  third  days. 
But  here  a  very  curious  fact  meets  our 
notice,  which  is  this — that  the  rate  of 
rotation  of  all  portions  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face is  not  the  same  ;  there  seems  to  be 
some  retarding  action  at  work,  which, 
acting  on  the  equatorial  regions,  causes 
them  to  lag  behind.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  nobody  has,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ever  seen  the  solid  body  of  the 
sun,  and  that  all  the  results  are  based 
on  measurements  made  upon  a  gaseous, 
or  at  all  events,  liquid  envelope.  The 
spots,  too,  have  generally  some  proper 
motion  of  their  own,  more  or  less  irreg- 
ular ;  and  although  we  can  rely  on 
such  observations  for  obtaining  roughly 
the  general  rate  of  rotation  on  the  sun's 
surface,  we  cannot  rely  on  them  for 
delicate  and  accurate  measurements. 
The  formation  of  a  spot  is  a  slow  process, 
and  has  often  been  observed  ;  their  dis- 
appearance, too,  generally  takes  some 
time.  They  have,  however,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  been  observed  to  explode 
and  absolutely  disappear  almost  in  a 
minute  or  two;  which,  when  we  consider 
their  enormous  size,  is  an  astounding 
phenomenon. 

Various  theories  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  to  account  for  their 
formation,  the  one  which  now  meets 
with  most  general  acceptance  being  that 
proposed  by  Faye.  According  to  his 
hypothesis,  the  spots  are  formed  of  huge 
masses  of  vapor,  which  having  been 
cooled  and  partly  condensed  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
sink  into  the  fiery  sea,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  photosphere  or  light-giving 
portion  of  the  sun.  The  action  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  an  immense  snow- 
flake,  which,  falling  into  water,  is  gradu- 
ally melted.  This  theory  seems  to  agree 
best  with  all  the  observed  phenomena* 
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and  in  default  of  a  better  one,  we  must 
for  the  present  accept  it.  Fresh  light  is, 
however,  being  thrown  on  the  subject 
year  by  year,  and  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  possess  such 
data  as  shall  enable  us  to  form  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  theory  of  sun-spots. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  not  the 
least  remarkable  thing  connected  with 
the  spots — their  period  of  maximum  and 
minimum.  To  Schwabe  of  Dessau  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
law,  which  may  be  thus  stated:  The 
average  number  of  spots  on  the  sun's 
surface  is  maximum  at  intervals  of  about 
eleven  years.  After  a  period  of  max- 
imum, the  average  slowly  decreases  till 
it  reaches  its  minimum  in  five  and  a  half 
years.  It  then  as  slowly  increases  again, 
till  it  reaches  the  next  maximum  period — 
thus  continually  and  regularly  fluctuating. 
The  reason  of  this  strange  law  we  can- 
not, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, conjecture.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  connect  it  with  the 
periods,  or  conjunctions,  of  different 
planets;  but,  until  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  precise  length  of  the  sun- 
spot  period  is  obtained,  we  cannot 
admit  any  such  explanation.  One  thing 
is,  however,  certain — that  the  periods  of 
sun-spots  maximum  are  coincident  with 
the  periods  of  maximum  magnetic  dis- 
turbance on  the  earth,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  next  point  that  attracts  our  atten- 
tion is  the  phenomenon  of  the  promi- 
nences or  red  flame  seen  during  a  total 
eclipse.  These  remarkable  objects  have 
lately  been  completely  studied  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope.  The  special  ar- 
rangements that  are  employed  we  can- 
not here  enter  into;  it  must  suffice  to 
mention  that,  by  means  of  a  particular 
method  of  employing  the  spectroscope, 
we  can  now  see  and  study  these  promi- 
nences any  day  that  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  are  no  longer  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  brief  moments  of  a  total  eclipse. 
It  has  thus  been  found  out  that  they 
consist  of  huge  clouds  of  incandescent 
hydrogen,  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
different  metallic  vapors,  and  situated 
at  some  considerable  height  above  the 


surface  of  the  photosphere.  Their 
movements  are  sometimes  extremely 
rapid,  and  they  have  been  observed  to 
appear  or  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  On  one  occasion,  Profes- 
sor Young  saw  one  of  these  prominences 
erupted  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  an  hour  or  two.  There 
are,  in  the  main,  two  classes  of  prom- 
inences— first,  the  cloudy  or  nebulous 
sort,  which  almost  exactly  resemble 
clouds  in  our  atmosphere,  except  that 
they  are  red;  and  secondly,  the  metallic 
sort,  which  are  much  more  brilliant, 
and  have  more  the  appearance  of 
sharp  tongues  of  flame.  These  latter 
do  not  generally  rise  to  any  great  height, 
and  are  distinguished  in  the  spectroscope 
by  containing  vapors  of  metals,  such  as 
magnesium,  in  addition  to  the  hydrogen. 
Prominences  generally  occur  around  a 
spot,  or  where  a  spot  is  going  to  break 
out.  When  seen  on  the  body  of  the  sun, 
they  appear  as  faculcs  or  bright  spots. 
During  a  total  eclipse,  there  is  another 
sight  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  that  is  the  corona,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  silvery  white 
light  for  some  distance  round  the  sun. 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  though 
its  appearance  seems  to  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same,  during  the  same 
eclipse,  it  varies  much  from  one  eclipse 
to  another.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
this  phenomenon  might  be  due  to  refrac- 
tion in  our  atmosphere  ;  but  this  was 
disproved  and  it  is  now  generally  believ- 
ed to  be  an  enamation  from  the  sun 
itself.  Our  whole  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is,  however,  very  slight ;  but  we 
may  look  forward  shortly  to  the  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem.  The  light 
given  out  by  the  corona  is,  luckily,  that 
sort  of  light  which  has  most  effect  on  a 
sensitive  photographic  plate,  and  this  fact 
early  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  photograph  the  corona 
without  the  aid  of  an  eclipse.  This  has, 
indeed,  been  done,  by  Dr.  Huggins,  who 
has  lately  obtained  photographs  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment,  truly  represent  the  solar 
corona.  The  results  are,  however,  not 
yet  given  to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  they  soon  will  be,  when  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  data  that  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  conjecture  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  beautiful  and 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

Photography  has  given  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  study  of  solar  physics.  We 
have  just  mentioned  the  successful 
attempt  to  photograph  the  corona  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  eclipse.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  few  total  eclipses,  indeed,  the 
corona  was  satisfactorily  photographed. 
The  views  thus  obtained,  together  with 
the  hand  sketches  of  observers,  have 
given  us  useful  information  as  regards 
its  shape  and  extent.  For  observations 
whose  object  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  sun's  surface  covered  at  any  time 
by  spots,  photography  is  most  valuable  ; 
and  at  many  observatories,  a  view  is 
taken  of  the  sun  every  day  that  it  is 
visible.  This  was  formerly  done  at  Kew, 
but  has  now,  to  the  discredit  of  British 
science,  been  discontinued. 

The  prominences,  emitting,  as  they  do, 
almost  entirely  red  light  are  less  amen- 
able to  this  method  of  observation, 
and  though  they  have  been  photo- 
graphed during  an  eclipse,  without  that 
aid  no  satisfactory  views  have  been 
obtained.  Many  attempts  have,  however, 
been  made,  and  we  may  hope  that  they 
will  soon  be  crowned  with  success. 
In  making  astronomical  observations 
with  a  large  telescope,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
keep  the  object  steadily  in  view  for 
periods  of  greater  or  less  duration  ;  else 


the  earth's  rotation  would  carry  the 
object  beyond  the  field  of  observation. 
To  achieve  this,  the  telescope  is  moved 
by  clockwork  at  a  rate  whicn  shall 
counteract  the  earth's  rotary  speed. 
Any  slight  failure  in  the  driving  clock 
shows  itself  by  resulting  in  hopelessly 
blurred  images. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  possessors  of  small  tele- 
scopes to  think  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  ever  make  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  discovery  and  therefore  it  is  absurd 
to  try;  and  they  are  content  to  let  their 
instrument  remain  a  mere  toy.  This  is 
a  mistake.  A  great  deal  of  good  work 
can  be  done  with  a  very  small  instru- 
ment, if  the  observer  does  not  lack  per- 
severance. Continuous  observations, 
especially  if  the  results  are  carefully 
noted  down,  are  the  most  valuable  of 
all;  and  for  observations  to  determine 
such  a  thing  as  the  periods  of  sun-spot 
maximum  and  minimum,high  telescopic 
power  is  not  requisite.  Those  more 
fortunate  observers,  who  are  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  a  good  equatorial 
instrument,have  plenty  of  scope  for  their 
energies  in  the  observation  of  the  prom- 
inences with  the  solar  spectroscope;and 
as  this  method  of  observing  them  has 
only  comparatively  recently  been  dis- 
covered, there  are  still  a  great  many 
difficult  points  to  be  solved  about  them, 
— Selected. 


Only  whisper  scandal  and  its  echo  is 
heard  by  all. 
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No  merrier  party  could  be  found  than 
was  gathered  in  the  hospitable  home- 
stead of  the  Halworthy's,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  B on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  year  1864.  The 
old-fashioned,  roomy  farmhouse  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a 
merry  throng  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cous- 
ins, assembled  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  the  only  and  lovely  daughter  of  their 
host  and  hostess.  Busy  hands  had  dec- 
J* 


orated  every  room  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
green, interspersed  with  the  bright  scar- 
let berries  of  the  holly, and  the  pure  white 
blossoms  of  the  chrysanthemum,  while 
in  the  old  hall,  a  generous  bunch  of 
mistletoe,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
gave  occasion  to  many  a  roguish  remark 
from  old  and  young.  Out  of  doors  a 
steadily  falling  snow  had  invested 
mother  earth  with  a. robe  of  bridal  white, 
while  from  the  steeple  of  the  old  church 
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across  the  common,  the  bells  rang  out  a 
merry  peal,  announcing  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  that  transformed  Maida 
Hal  worthy  into  Maida  Somerville. 

As  the  wedding  party  approach,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  and 
describing  to  our  readers  the  bride  and 
groom,  who,  of  course,  are  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  In  any  company  and 
under  any  circumstances  Maida  would 
attract  the  attention  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  her.  Tall  and  well  devel- 
oped, with  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
early  womanhood,  her  face  fair  as  a 
poet's  dream,  was  irradiated  with  a  spir- 
itual beauty  born  of  the  purity  of  the 
soul  within.  An  air  of  serious  dignity 
rested  upon  her  and  became  her  well,  as 
having  entered  into  the  holy  sanctuary 
of  marriage,  with  reverence  for  its  great 
High  Priest,  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
the  vows  of  love  and  obedience  to  one, 
who  was  to  be  henceforth  the  sun  of  her 
domestic  world.  Tall  and  dark  com- 
plexioned,  with  a  manliness  of  bearing 
that  made  him  admired  and  acceptable 
in  society,  Edwin  Somerville,  as  he 
walked  beside  his  bride  with  a  proud 
consciousness  of  his  newly  acquired  dig- 
nity, looked  worthy  of  all  the  love  and 
•confidence  of  a  noble  and  pure  minded 
worn  in.  Confident  in  each  other's  un- 
divided affection,  and  firm  in  their 
resolves  to  make  their  mutual  happiness 
the  aim  and  object  of  their  daily  effort, 
n  >  w wilder  that  earth  appeared  to  them 
a  paradise,  into  which  no  serpent  could 
enter  and  no  temptation  assail. 

Reaching  the  house,  their  friends  re- 
ceived them  with  loving  words  and 
heartfelt  congratulations,  and  the  wed- 
ding feast  over,  the  bridal  robe  changed 
for  a  traveling  costume,  M  dda  bade 
farewell  to  her  father's  house,  and  with 
her  young  husband  started  for  the  large 
seaport  town  in  which  their  future  home 
was  situated.  After  a  pleasant  journey, 
in  which  every  mile  was  measured  by 
those  new  and  happy  emotions,  that 
make  the  bridal  trip  always  stand  by 
itself  as  the  very  poetry  of  life,  they 
reached  the  city.  Mr.  Somerville  had 
obtained  an  excellent  situation  as  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  mercantile  establishment, 


and  had  rented  a  cosy  cottage  in  the 
suburbs,  which  for  some  months  past  he 
had  been  engaged  in  fitting  up  in  a  suit- 
able manner  for  his  sweet  young  wife. 

Entering  with  enthusiasm  into  the  de- 
tails of  housekeeping,  Maida  lavished 
upon  her  home  all  the  energies  of  her 
refined  and  artistic  soul.  After  her 
marriage  she  perceived  that  in  many  re- 
spects her  husband's  character  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  her  own.  Indus- 
trious, amiable  and  intelligent,  with  a 
mind  full  of  natural  energy,  and  heart 
full  of  the  most  generous  impulses,  Ed- 
win Somerville  was  in  danger  of  cloud- 
ing them  all  by  self-indulgence.  Maida, 
on  the  contrary,  was  farm  in  the  right 
because  it  was  right,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  her  soul,  lovely  and  gentle  as  it 
was,  could  see  no  poetry  or  goodness  in 
anything  that  was  not  founded  on  the 
truth.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
sentiment,  she  was  womanly  and  true  to 
every  duty  of  her  daily  life,  while  her 
faith  and  courage,  truth  and  constancy 
beautified  every  act,  and  ennobled  her 
in  every  relation. 

Months  passed  on  and  as  yet  no  cloud 
obscured  the  sunlight  of  their  happiness. 
Edwin  loved  and  idolized  his  wife  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty -five  might  be  ex- 
pected to  love  such  a  sweet,  pure, noble, 
trusting  woman,  hut  he  had  no  very 
serious  thoughts  of  a  good  and  useful 
life  with  her.  He  was  satisfied  with  his 
wife,  his  home  and  all  his  surroundings, 
because  they  ministered  to  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  enabled  him  to  have  a  good 
time  generally.  He  knew  his  weakness, 
and  before  his  marriage  had  more  than 
once  yielded  to  the  tempter,  but  confi- 
dent in  his  own  strength  to  conquer  the 
insidious  foe, which  might  in  time  under- 
mine his  splendid  abilities  and  bring 
sorrow  to  his  home,  he  had  vowed  to 
himselfthat  he  would  never  again  taste 
the  intoxicating  cup,  or  barter  his  hon- 
orable name  for  a  drunkard's  fate.  Un- 
conscious of  her  husband's  infirmity,and 
impressed  with  the  new  and  thrilling 
responsibilities  of  her  married  life,  Maida 
looked  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  ex- 
istence, hallowed  by  the  purest  senti- 
ments of  confidence  and  affection,  and 
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dedicated  to  those  tender  ministries  of 
love,  which  make  the  altar  of  the  home 
the  stepping  stone  to  heaven.  About 
a  year  after  marriage,  Maida's  soul 
was  turned  to  a  new  song  of  ecstasy  as 
the  sweet  and  entrancing  experiences  of 
motherhood  dawned  upon  her.  The 
birth  of  a  lovely  daughter  set  in  motion 
hidden  springs  of  feeling,  of  which  she 
had  been  before  unconscious,  and  the 
gay  social  gatherings  which  had  hereto- 
fore claimed  her  as  their  brightest  orna- 
ment were  cheerfully  relinquished,  that 
she  might  watch  with  loving  eyes  the 
cunning  antics  of  her  baby  Vera.  And 
when  three  years  after,  a  beautiful  boy 
gazed  at  her  with  his  father's  eyes, Maida 
thought  her  cup  of  bliss  filled  to  the  brim. 
Her  children's  voices  were  sweetest 
music  to  her,  harmonizing  with  her  own 
loving  and  childlike  spirit,  and  again 
she  dedicated  herself  to  the  care  of 
these  precious  little  ones  "whose  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  their 
Father."  So  engrossed  was  she  in  the 
occupation  of  guiding  and  training  their 
youthful  minds,  that  she  felt  not  the 
cold  shadow  of  the  coming  cloud  that 
was  to  darken  her  Eden  and  break  in  a 
tempest  of  tears  over  the  household, 
hitherto  so  happy  and  serene. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his 
married  life,  with  Maida  as  his  constant 
companion  in  all  social  festivities,  Ed- 
win found  it  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
his  vow,  but  now  that  her  maternal 
duties  compelled  her  to  relinquish  many 
of  the  gaities  and  enjoyments  that  she 
had  formerly  shared  with  him,  and  the 
safeguard  of  her  pure  and  gentle  pres- 
ence being  withdrawn,  he  began  grad- 
ually to  think  that  perhaps  he  had  been 
too  precise  and  puritanical  in  refusing  to 
join  with  his  companions,  in  what  was 
simply  an  act  of  good  fellowship,  and 
that  while  he  did  not  transgress  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  decorum  be- 
coming a  gentleman,  he  still  would  be 
keeping  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  his 
promise.  Yielding  to  this  specious  so- 
phistry, he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the 
tempter,  though  for  a  time  he  managed 
to  conceal  his  excesses  from  his  wife, 
who  did  not  suspect  that  the  evenings 


he  professed  to  devote  to  urgent  and 
important  business,were  in  reality  spent 
among  scenes  and  associations,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  would  have  filled  her 
with  horror  and  disgust. 

At  last  the  blow  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky.  One  evening  he 
did  not  return  home  as  usual,  and  the 
weary  hours  of  that  dreadful  night 
Maida  passed  in  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion and  anxiety.  At  length,  in  the  early 
morning  a  carriage  stopped  before  the 
door,  and  when  with  beating  heart  and 
trembling  hands  she  opened  it,  she  al- 
most dropped  with  shame  to  see  her 
husband  helplessly  intoxicated,  led  into 
the  house  by  the  compassionate  hack- 
man,  who  had  left  his  steady  faithful 
horses  to  themselves,  while  he  took  care 
of  the  unfaithful  and  besotted  man. 
When  the  driver  had  helped  Edwin  to 
his  chamber  and  laid  him  carefully  upon 
his  bed,  he  left  the  house.  And  Maida, 
realizing  now  the  full  extent  of  her  hus-' 
band's  fall  and  degradation,  a  bitter  cry 
broke  from  her  as  she  saw  her  idol 
shattered,  her  home  defiled,  and  the 
future  lives  of  herself  and  children 
blighted  by  the  demon  of  intemperance. 
"Would  to  God  I  had  died  before  I  had 
seen  him  thus!"  she  exclaimed,  "It  can- 
not be  that  he  is  hopelessly,irretrievably 
enslaved.  His  fall  seems  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected  that  I  will  not  believe  that 
he  has  really  lost  the  noble  instincts  of 
a  man.  Although  for  a  moment  evil  has 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  him,  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  love  evil  more  than 
good.  I  must  watch  over  him,  help  him 
and  trust  in  God  for  the  result." 

Awakening  late  in  the  day  from  the 
heavy  slumber  that  followed  his  de- 
bauch, Edwin  for  the  first  time  dreaded 
to  meet  the  pure,  steadfast  gaze  of  his 
loving  wife,  and  as  she  came  to  greet 
him  the  flush  of  shame  spread  over  his 
face.  Maida  kissed  him  and  said  not  a 
word,  but  a  big  choking  sob  rose  in  her 
throat  as  she  saw  the  look  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes.  It  was  a  long  hungry  look 
that  rested  on  her  countenance,  as  if  to 
find  there  forgiveness  and  help.  Not 
daring  to  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she 
should  betray  her  overwrought  feelings, 
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and  busying  herself  with  her  household 
duties,  by  her  silence  she  gave  him  a 
more  tender  proof  of  her  consideration, 
which  bore  more  reproach  with  it  than 
the  most  eloquent  sermon  upon  his  deg- 
radation. Touched  to  the  heart  by  her 
generous  forbearance,  Edwin  again  re- 
newed the  promise  that  he  had  more 
than  once  made  to  himself,  that  he 
would  cast  behind  him  forever  the  cup 
whose  dregs  were  tears,  and  with  pure 
hands  and  a  clean  heart  he  would  stand 
before  his  wife,  and  offer  her  an  affec- 
tion which  should  be  a  better  mate  for 
her  sweet  soul  than  the  youthful  passion 
he  called  love.  Before  he  retired  to  rest  he 
expressed  his  feelings  to  Maida, implored 
her  forgiveness,  and  begged  her  once 
more  to  trust  him  as  of  old.  Forgetting 
her  sorrow  for  his  sin  in  the  joy  of  his 
repentance,  she  clasped  his  hand  with 
deep  emotion,  and  pointing  to  Vera  and 
Floyd,  sleeping  in  their  cosy  bed,  said  to 
him:  "For  the  sake  of  those  innocent 
darlings,  in  whose  pure  souls  no  thought 
of  evil  has  ever  arisen,  I  forgive  you  my 
husband,  and  firmly  believing  in  your 
desire  and  intention  of  overcoming  this 
infirmity,  I  pledge  you  my  loving  trust, 
and  confidence,  whatever  may  betide. 
My  soul  is  oppressed  with  heaviness  as 
though  some  terrible  trial  were  yet  be- 
fore me,  but  come  sunshine  or  gloom, 
wealth  or  poverty,  'the  Lord  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.'  Yes,  my  Edwin,  however 
mysterious  may  be  the  dealings  of  Prov- 
idence with  us,  and  whether  we  tread 
the  devious  paths  of  life  in  close  and 
loving  companionship  or  sundered  by 
adverse  circumstances  and  cruel  fate,  I 
will  trust  you  and  love  you  till  I  die." 
Little  did  Maida  think  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  what  would  transpire  ere 
she  could  record  their  fulfillment.  The 
following  morning  under  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  his  wife's  earnest 
and  serious  words,  Edwin  could  hardly 
tear  himself  from  his  home  at  the  usual 
hour  for  his  departure  to  the  store.  He 
kissed  Vera  and  Floyd  again  and  again, 
and  caressed  Maida  with  almost  lover- 
like fondness.  At  length  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  car  which  was  to  carry 


him  to  his  destination,  admonished  him 
to  hurry,  and  he  pressed  one  more  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  whispering,  "Love  and 
trust  me  till  death."  How  many,  many 
times  during  the  weary  years  of  sor- 
row and  suffering  that  tested  Maida's 
faith  and  constancy  to  the  uttermost, 
did  she  repeat  those  fateful  words,  add- 
ing even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  sad 
and  desolate  widowhood,  "So  help  me 
God,  I  will." 

In  the  evening  as  the  hour  of  Edwin's 
return  drew  near,  Maida  prepared  to 
give  him  an  unusually  hearty  welcome. 
The  two  little  ones,  tired  with  the  day's 
gambols,  were  sleeping  sweetly  in  their 
little  crib,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 
The  cosy  sitting  room,  bright  fire  and 
tastefully  arranged  supper  table  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  home  comfort,  peace 
and  contentment.  Maida,  as  fair  and 
almost  as  girlish  looking  as  when  a 
bride  more  than  five  years  ago,  with  a 
light  in  her  eyes  and  a  smile  on  her  lips 
born  of  the  new  hope  upspringing  in  her 
bosom,  glanced  ever  and  anon  at  the 
clock,  as  the  hands  pointed  to  and 
passed  the  hour  at  which  her  husband 
told  her  she  might  expect  his  return. 
Ah!  patient  watcher,  loving  heart,  be 
brave  and  faithful  still,  for  the  cup  of 
earthly  bliss  is  to  be  dashed  from  your 
lips  that  you  may  be  led  to  drink  deep 
of  the  fountain  of  eternal  life,  for  "God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way"  and  leads 
"the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not." 

That  night  Edwin  Somerville  disap- 
peared from  the  haunts  of  men,  as  com- 
pletely as  though  an  earthquake  had 
engulfed  him.  The  anxious  and  unceas- 
ing inquiries  of  friends,  the  persistent 
efforts  of  his  employers,  and  the  untir- 
ing vigilance  of  the  most  skillful  detec- 
tives, alike,  failed  to  discover  the  slight- 
est clue  to  his  mysterious  fate.  News- 
paper advertisements  elicited  no  replies, 
and  as  weeks  and  months  passed  by 
without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  lost 
one,  even  those  of  his  friends,  who  had 
been  most  sanguine  and  hopeful,  finally 
despaired  of  obtaining  any  solution  of 
the  terrible  mystery. 

Maida  received  the  shock  of  her  hus- 
band's   disappearance  as  a  tender  del- 
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icate  vine  receives  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  hail.  Prostrated  to  the  earth  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  its  twining 
tendrils  torn  from  their  supports  and 
its  lovely  blossoms  scattered  and  dead, 
it  still  grasps  the  soil  by  its  roots,  and 
after  the  fury  of  the  tempest  has  sub- 
sided it  may  yet  revive  and  recover  its 
strength.  So,  Maida,  crushed  by  the 
blow  that  swept  from  her  every  fond 
hope  and  pleasing  anticipation,  of  the 
joy  to  be  realized  in  her  Edwin's  restor- 
ation to  sobriety  and  true  manhood, 
clung  to  life  only  through  her  affections. 
These  were  so  firmly  rooted  in  her  chil- 
dren that  for  their  sakes  she  again  took 
up  the  burden  of  life,  knowing  that  she 
must  be  to  them  henceforth  father, 
mother,  friend  and  counselor.  Firmly 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  though  lost, 
her  husband  was  still  living,  she  fostered 
the  same  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children,  and  every  night  as  they  lisped 
their  prayers  beside  her  knee, she  taught 
them  to  say:  "God  bless  our  dear  papa, 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  bring  him 
home  again." 

Recovering  from  the  long  and  severe 
sickness  that  followed  her  bereave- 
ment, Maida  found  that  her  means, 
however  carefully  and  economically 
used,  would  only  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide them  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
a  few  months  at  the  most.  She  there- 
fore began  to  seek  for  some  employment 
that  might  enable  her  to  maintain  her- 
self and  children  respectably.  Learning 
that  Mr.  Sarcom,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  cotton  factory  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, employed  a  number  of  women  in 
the  finer  departments  of  his  business, 
and  that  though  an  infidel  in  religion, he 
had  the  reputation  of  treating  them  with 
more  kindness  and  consideration  than 
most  mill  owners  did  their  employees, 
she  decided  to  apply  to  him,  and  to  tell 
him  as  much  of  her  history  and  circum- 
stances as  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  evident  disparity  between  herself 
and  the  class  of  women  that  generally 
sought  work  in  such  places.  Leaving 
her  children  in  charge  of  a  kind  neigh- 
bor, she  went  to  the  factory,  and  making 
her  case  known  to  the  superintendent, 


was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  promise  of 
steady  employment  at  the  mill.  The 
wages,  though  low  at  first,  would  be 
gradually  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  and  rapidity  with  which  she  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  her  work,  until 
they  reached  a  certain  amount;  this, 
though  less  than  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  former  days,  would  furnish 
her  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  ren- 
der her  independent  of  charitable  assist- 
ance. With  a  trembling  yet  thankful 
heart  she  presented  herself  at  the  fac- 
tory, at  the  appointed  time,  and  was 
placed  in  the  reeling-room  in  charge  of 
a  machine  holding  fifty  bobbins.  At 
first  the  buzz  and  hum  of  the  machinery 
nearly  crazed  her,  but  summoning  up 
all  her  native  courage  and  resolution, 
she  set  herself  patiently  and  bravely  to 
master  the  details  of  her  occupation. 

The  machine  next  to  hers  was  managed 
by  a  young  lady  whose  intelligent  coun- 
tenance and  bright  sparkling  eyes  won 
Maida's  heart,  as,  noticing  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  newcomer,  she  smilingly 
introduced  herself  and  offered  to  assist 
her  to  overcome  the  difficulties  incident 
to  a  beginner.  "I  am  Kate  Weston,"  she 
said,  "and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  help  you 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service.  You  will  find 
it  hard  work  at  first,  but  you  must  not 
get  discouraged.  I  am  an  old  hand 
here  now,  but  I  do  not  forget  the  time 
when  I  felt  just  as  you  do  to-day." 
Maida  thanked  Miss  Weston  for  her 
kindness,  and  cheered  by  these  few 
words  of  sympathy,  and  the  evident 
interest  that  her  companion  manifested 
in  her  progress  during  the  day,  felt 
glad  that  her  first  introduction  to  the 
world  of  toil  and  labor  had  been  so 
auspiciously  accomplished.  So  the 
months  passed  on,  and  Maida's  quick 
intelligence  and  persevering  energy 
soon  placed  her  among  the  ranks  of  the 
skilled  operatives  in  the  factory.  Mutu- 
ally attracted  to  each  other,  at  their  first 
acquaintance,  further  intercourse  be- 
tween herself  and  Kate  Weston  only 
increased  an  attachment  which  event- 
ually ripened  into  a  firm  and  enduring 
friendship.  With  similar  intellectual 
tastes  and  feelings  they  soon  became 
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accustomed  to  exchange  opinions  upon 
the  books  they  read  and  the  current 
topics  of  interest  in  every  day  life.  Fre- 
quently after  the  day's  labor  was  fin- 
ished, Maida  would  persuade  her  friend 
to  accompany  her  home,  and  the  gay 
vivacity  of  Kate's  temperament,  her 
sparkling  wit  and  loving  merriment 
shed  a  healing  balm  upon  the  bruised 
and  broken  spirit  of  the  desolate  widow, 
and  brought  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  her 
home  and  a  warmth  to  her  heart  that 
she  had  never  expected  again  to  realize. 
Floyd  and  Vera  too,  ever  ready  to  wel- 
come Mam  ma  home  with  loving  car- 
esses and  merry  prattle  of  their  childish 
pastimes,  were  always  delighted  to  see 
Miss  Weston  return  with  her,  as  Kate 
would  frolic  and  play  with  them  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  was  so  clever  that 
her  nimble  fingers  could  manufacture, 
on  demand,  a  doll  for  Vera  or  a  rabbit 
for  Floyd  out  of  a  bit  of  rag  or  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

More  than  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
Edwin's  disappearance,  and  during  all 
this  time  no  tidings  had  been  heard  of 
the  missing  husband  and  father.  By 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  forgotten 
"as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind" — to  his 
children  an  unknown  myth,  entering 
into  their  existence  and  every  day  life 
only  as  their  loving  hearts  invested  his 
portrait  with  a  mysterious  personality, 
by  his  wife  alone  remembered,  he  was 
still  enshrined  upon  the  altar  of  her 
affections  with  undying  devotion  and 
unwavering  constancy. 

At  this  time  Maida's  circumstances 
had  somewhat  improved.  Blessed  with 
health  and  strength,  her  industry  and 
frugality  had  enabled  her  to  clothe  and 
educate  her  children,  and  also  to  lay  by 
a  small  sum  weekly  from  her  earnings 
as  a  provision  against  the  possible  ad- 
vent of  a  rainy  day.  Strong  as  her 
attachment  was  to  Miss  Weston,  and 
free  and  cordial  as  their  intercourse  had 
been,  she  had  always  shrunk  from  lay- 
ing bare  the  secret  sorrow  of  her  life, 
even  to  the  tender  gaze  of  so  true  and 
loving  a  friend,  and  Kate  from  her 
native  delicacy  and  refinement,  forbore 
to  ask  any  questions  that  might  be  con- 


strued into  a  desire  to  penetrate  the 
veil  of  secresy  that  enshrouded  Maida's 
former  life.  Neither  did  she  make  any 
reference  to  her  own  family  or  rela- 
tives except  on  one  occasion,  when 
being  absent  for  a  whole  day  from  her 
machine,  and  on  her  return  appearing 
more  sober  and  quiet  than  usual,  Maida 
enquired  the  reason.  She  replied:  "Oh, 
father,  mother  and  brother  Hyrum  have 
gone  to  America.  The  day  I  was  absent 
I  went  down  to  the  steamer  to  see  them 
off,  and  I  felt  lonesome  enough,  after 
they  had  gone  I  can  assure  you.  I  stay 
with  grandmother  now,  and  must  work 
hard  and  save  money  so  that  some  day 
I  can  go  there  too." 

This  occurred  soon  after  their  first 
acquaintance,  and  was  not  alluded  to 
again  for  years,  until  one  Saturday 
evening  Maida  asked  Kate  to  return 
home  with  her  and  spend  the  Sun- 
day with  the  children,  who  were 
anxiously  expecting  her,  as  it  would  be 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  Vera 's  birthday, 
and  she  would  feel  woefully  disappointed 
if  "darling  Miss  Kate"  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  that  evening.  Kate  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  consented,  on  condi- 
tion that  Maida  would  accompany  her 
to  meeting  on  Sunday  morning.  "I 
must  go,"  she  said,  "for  the  Elder  who  is 
to  preach  has  just  come  from  America, 
right  from  where  father  and  mother  are 
living,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  chance  to  talk 
with  him, and  hear  how  they  are  and  what 
they  are  doing."  Maida  gave  the  re- 
quired promise,  though  from  the  day  of 
Edwin's  disappearance  till  now  she  had 
never  set  foot  inside  any  house  of  relig- 
ious worship.  Though  full  of  reverence 
for  divine  things,  she  had  never  realized 
her  personal  relation  to  God  the  Eternal 
Father,  nor  that  living  faith  in  Jesus  the 
Elder  Brother,  that  would  have  sustained 
and  comforted  her  weary  and  heavy 
laden  soul,  and  filled  her  with  a  peace 
that  the  storms  and  trials  of  earth  could 
not  disturb.  On  the  Sunday  morning, 
as  the  two  friends  wended  their  way 
through  the  narrow  streets  that  led  to 
the  humble  meeting  house  they  were  in 
search  of,  Kate  remarked:  "I  fear  you 
will  be  disappointed,  Maida,  if  you  ex- 
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pect  to  see  a  fashionable  congregation. 
The  people  are  mostly  poor,  but  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  them,  rich  in  faith 
and  full  of  love  and  good  works." 
Reaching  the  house,  they  entered,  and 
placing  Maida  in  a  comfortable  seat,  in 
front  of  the  raised  platform  on  which 
the  speakers  were  seated,  Kate  joined  a 
group  of  young  people  near  the  small 
organ,  that  served  to  lead  the  musical 
portion  of  the  service,  and  soon  her  rich 
clear  voice  was  heard  above  all  the  rest, 
as  the  congregation  united  in  singing, 
"The  spirit  of  God  like  a  fire  is  burn- 
ing." Maida  listened  with  astonishment 
to  hear  such  delightful  music  among  a 
people  who  appeared,  nearly  all  of  them, 
to  belong  to  the  humblest  classes  of 
society,  and  her  amazement  increased, 
when  after  a  short  prayer  offered  by  an 
aged  man  wiih  snow-white  hair  and 
beard,  and  another  hymn  by  the  congre- 
gation, a  young  man,  apparently  not 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age, advanced 
to  the  table  in  front  of  the  stand.  He 
asked  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  spirit  of  God  might  dictate 
and  bless  all  he  should  say,  and  com- 
menced in  plain  and  simple  language  to 
unfold  the  plan  of  salvation, through  faith 
in  Christ,  and  to  tell  of  a  new  revelation 
given  by  God  to  man  through  a  prophet 
raised  up  in  these  the  latter  days.  He 
spoke  of  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  ministry  of  angels,  of  the 
keys  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Priesthood, 
of  the  sacred  gifts  enjoyed  by  the  Saints 
and  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant, 
by  virtue  of  which  those  who  enter  into 
it  are  made  one  eternally,  and  through 
faithfulness  and  obedience  arrive  ulti- 
mately at  that  degree  of  exaltation,  in 
which  the  family  relation  is  perfected 
and  perpetuated  through  all  the  eterni- 
ties to  come.  After  the  c!ose  of  the 
service  Kate,  having  secured  a  few 
minutes  conversation  with  the  preacher, 
rejoined  her  companion,  and  they  re- 
turned in  silence;  Maida  pondering  over 
the  new  and  wonderful  truths  she  had 
listened  to,  which  had  poured  a  flood  of 
Divine  light  into  her  hitherto  darkened 
understanding,  and  Kate  wondering 
how  she  could  break  the  news  to  her 


friend,  that  her  parents  had  sent  request- 
ing her  to  be  ready  to  leave  England 
and  come  to  them,  as  soon  as  the  winter 
was  over.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
children  had  retired  and  the  two  friends 
were  quietly  seated  by  the  cheerful  fire, 
Maida  turned  suddenly  to  Kate  and  said: 
"Who  is  that  young  man  that  preached 
this  morning?  Where  is  he  from?  What 
church  does  he  belong  to?"  Kate  smiled 
at  her  impetuosity  and  said:  "His  name 
is  Hugh  Kirton,  he  comes  from  Utah  in 
the  far  west  of  America,  and  he  is  an 
Elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ot 
Latter-day  Saints,  sometimes  called 
Mormons.  His  home  is  in  Logan  where 
my  parents  are  living,  and  oh,  Maida! 
he  says  that  father  wants  me  to  go  with 
the  first  company  of  Saints  that  leave 
England  in  the  spring.  But  did  you  like 
his  sermon,  Maida?"  "Like  it!"  she  ex- 
claimed, I  never  heard  such  a  one  be- 
fore. I  would,  if  necessary,  travel  the 
world  round  to  hear  more  of  the  same 
blessed  truths.  Did  he  not  say  that 
true  marriage  is  eternal?  Oh,  Kate! 
some  day  perhaps  I  may  tell  you  why 
his  words  struck  a  chord  in  my  heart 
that  vibrates  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain." 

"Well,  Maida,  you  can  hear  Brother 
Kirton  again  next  Sunday,  if  you  wish, 
as  he  told  me  he  expects  to  remain  here 
several  weeks,  and  the  people  are  always 
glad  to  hear  the  Elders  from  Utah 
preach.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  would 
like  to  learn  more  of  our  faith,  I  will 
lend  you  a  book  written  by  one  of  our 
Elders  which  may  help  you  to  under- 
stand our  doctrines." 

The  next  day  Kate  placed  in  her 
friend's  hands  the  promised  volume, 
"Spencer's  Letters,"  and  so  eager  was 
Maida  to  commence  its  perusal,  that 
she  could  hardly  wait  till  the  gong 
sounded  the  hour  for  closing.  Hasten- 
ing home,  and  the  midnight  hour  found 
her  still  poring  over  its  pages.  The 
Spirit  of  Truth  silently  brooded  over 
her  soul,  and  under  its  influence,  her 
mind  unfolded  for  the  reception  of  its 
teachings,  as  the  bud  expands  beneath 
the  fervid  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  and  ere 
she   closed  the  book,  she  said  to  her- 
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self,  "This  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  their  God,  my  God."  The  following 
Sunday  morning;  found  her  waiting  with 
the  same  crowd  of  humble  worshipers, 
and  Kate  smiled  a  glad  token  of  recog- 
nition from  her  place  in  the  choir,  as 
Maida  took  the  seat  she  had  occupied 
on  the  preceding  sabbath.  After  the 
usual  opening  services  Elder  Kirton 
again  took  the  stand  and  discoursed  on 
the  necessity  of  faith,  repentance,  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghostby  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  of  the  glorious  work,  opening  up 
for  the  Saints  to  perform,  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dead,  through  the  appointed 
ordinance,  whereby  the  family  relation 
would  be  enlarged,  cemented  and  per- 
petuated forever.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, he  inquired  if  there  were  any 
present  who  desired  to  unite  with  the 
Church  by  obedience  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.  A  man  and  woman  went 
forward  together  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  Elder,  and  as  they  returned  to 
their  seats,  Maida  arose,  and  stepping 
up  to  the  desk  said  to  the  young 
preacher,  "I  never  heard  the  Gospel 
preached  till  I  listened  to  you  last  sab- 
bath morning,  but  I  believed  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul,  and  if  you  deem  me 
worthy,  I  desire  to  be  baptized.  My 
name  is  Maida  Somerville."  Elder  Kir- 
ton shook  hands  with  her  warmly, 
announced  a  baptismal  service  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and  dismissed  the 
congregation  with  a  benediction. 

Kate  Weston  was  overjoyed  when  she 
found  that  her  friend  had  ineed  deter- 
mined to  cast  her  lot  with  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  sincere  affection  that  ex- 
isted between  them  was  cemented  and 
strengthened  by  this  new  bond  of  sympa- 
thy. Maida's  mind  was  of  no  common 
order.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  princi- 
ple,she  accepted  it  unreservedly,  without 
hesitation  or  question,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences ■  or  ultimate  results.  Accord- 
ingly when  she  embraced  the  Gospel, 
she  accepted  every  principle  and  revela- 
tion included  in  it,  and  when  Kate 
began  to  talk  of  preparing  for  her 
journey  to  Utah,  she  expressed  her  in- 
tention of  being  ready,  at  the  same  time, 


with  her  children,  to  accompany  her. 
Kate,  who  had  been  deeply  grieved  at 
the  prospect  of  their  separation,  was 
delighted  with  the  news,  and  promised 
her  and  the  darling  children  a  loving 
and  hearty  welcome  from  her  parents, 
to  whom  she  had  often  written  of  the 
charming  companion  whose  friendship 
she  so  highly  prized. 

Only  once  did  Maida's  heart  fail  her — 
as  she  took  down  her  husband's  portrait 
to  pack  it  with  other  household  trea- 
sures, not  to  be  opened  until  she  reached 
her  final  destination  in  a  distant  land — 
"Oh,  my  Edwin!"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
passionately  kissed  the  unresponsive 
picture,  the  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  "Would  to  God  you  were  partaker 
of  this  same  blessed  hope  with  me.  But 
alas!  I  am  not  even  sure  that  you-  are 
still  alive,  yet  something  tells  me  that 
this  journey  is  one  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  At  least  I 
know  that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
I  am  going  where  I  can  seek  for  knowl- 
edge 'through  an  appointed  channel  and 
in  the  appointed  place.'  "  At  last  the 
day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  little 
band  of  Saints  arrived,  and  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  as  she  sailed  away 
from  the  wharf,  Maida  Somerville  took 
her  last  fond  look  at  the  shores  of  her 
native  land.  After  a  safe  and  pleasant 
voyage,  the  vessel  entered  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and  Kate,  Maida,  and  the 
two  children  were  speedly  transferred 
to  the  railway  cars,  in  which  they  were 
to  continue  their  journey.  As  they 
traveled  on,  Kate's  naturally  exuberant 
spirits  overflowed  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  meeting,  with  the  loved 
ones  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  land 
of  promise;  while  Maida,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  looked  forward  with  some 
little  trepidation  to  her  advent  among 
those,  on  whose  hospitality  she  had  no 
other  claim  than  that  of  the  sisterhood 
of  faith. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June  when 
our  travelers  alighted  from  the  cars  in 
the  Ogden  depot.  "Oh,  there  is  father," 
exclaimed  Kate,  as  she  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  a  sturdy  good  natured 
looking  farmer,  who  returned  her  im- 
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pulsive  greeting  with  a  most  fatherly 
embrace,  his  honest  countenance  beam- 
ing with  genuine  delight.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Maida  he  shook  hands  with  her 
heartily,  saying,"Welcome  Sister  Somer- 
ville  to  the  valleys  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  dear  children  too,"  stooping  to 
kiss  them  both.  "Mother  is  expect- 
ing you  all,  so  jump  into  the  wagon, 
there's  plenty"  of  room,  and  with  the 
Lord's  blessing  we  will  see  Logan  ere 
nightfall  to-morrow."  As  they  jogged 
along,Kate  chatted  gaily  with  her  father 
about  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  how 
they  had  prospered  since  their  arrival  in 
Zion,  and  delivered  to  him  the  numerous 
messages  of  affectionate  remembrance 
entrusted  to  her  by  relatives  and  friends 
across  the  sea.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Maida  was  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  smiling  landscape  spread 
out  before  her.  The  lovely  valley  dotted 
with  thriving  settlements  and  cozy  farm- 
houses, embosomed  in  orchards  white 
with  bloom;  the  majestic  mountain 
heights  in  the  background  whose  tops, 
still  covered  with  snows  of  the  past 
winter,  glistened  in  the  summer  sun,  and 
as  she  gazed  she  murmured  audibly; 

"Zion  stands  by  hills  surrounded, 
Zion,  city  of  our  God." 

"Aye,  sister,"  said  the  farmer  raising 
his  hat  reverently  as  he  spoke,  "I  often 
repeat  that  hymn  as  I  travel  to  and 
fro  through  this  valley,  and  another  too, 
that  our  children  sing,  is  sure  to  fol- 
low it," 

"For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee 
Our  God,  our  father's  God." 

"And  what  do  you  youngsters  think 
of  this  country.  I'll  be  bound  you 
never  rode  so  far  in  a  wagon  before. 
Our  pure  fresh  mountain  air  will  soon 
make  the  roses  bloom  on  your  cheeks. 
We  will  have  to  make  a  farmer  of  you, 
I  think,  my  little  man,"  he  continued, 
as,  lifting  Floyd  over  on  to  the  front 
seat,  he  gratified  the  delighted  boy  by 
giving  the  lines  into  his  hands. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  in  the  west, 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when 
our  weary  travelers  reached  the  com- 
fortable homestead  of  Brother  Weston. 


In  the  doorway,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  that  she  might  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  her  darling  and 
only  daughter,  stood  Kate's  mother, 
while  behind  her  a  much  younger 
woman  held  in  her  arms  a  chubby  year- 
old  boy,  whose  broad  face  and  bright 
blue  eyes  proclaimed  his  relationship 
to  the  head  of  the  house.  As  the  team 
turned  into  the  yard  and  stopped,  Kate 
sprang  from  the  wagon  and  was  folded 
in  a  warm  embrace  to  her  mother's 
heart,  who  uttered  a  murmured  thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  loved 
one.  "And  I  must  kiss  Aunt  Mary  too, 
and  little  brother  Joe,"  said  Kate  smil- 
ing, as  she  turned  to  the  young  mother 
and  her  babe.  "I  know,  for  father  told 
me  as  we  came  along,  and  I  am  so 
glad."  With  gentle  courtesy  and  gen- 
uine hospitality  Mrs.  Weston  welcomed 
Maida  and  her  children,  and  then  intro- 
duced them  to  "my  husband's  wife, 
Mary,"  and  soon  the  greetings  were  re- 
peated all  round  as  Hyrum  returned 
from  his  work  and  joined  the  happy 
group.  Supper  over,  and  the  evening 
chores  completed,  they  all  knelt  around 
the  family  altar  and  Maida's  heart 
swelled  with  emotion  as  Brother  Wes- 
ton, after  thanking  God  for  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  the  beloved  child,  asked  for 
a  special  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
stranger  and  her  little  ones,  that  peace 
might  be  her  portion  and  every  desire 
of  her  heart  in  righteousness  be  granted 
unto  her. 

Having  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
their  journey,  the  newcomers  were  re- 
baptized,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church — Kate,  Maida  and  Vera,  who 
was  now  of  suitable  age  for  the  ordi- 
nance, and  in  the  next  fast  meeting  were 
confirmed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In 
her  confirmation  Maida's  soul  was  filled 
with  reverential  awe  and  holy  joy,  as 
the  venerable  bishop  prayed  for  a  bles- 
sing on  her  husband  and  children,  and 
she  took  it  to  her  heart  as  a  token  for 
good. 

Not  wishing  to  be  any  longer  depend- 
ent on  her  new-found  friends,  Maida 
expended  what  remained  of  her  funds  in 
fitting  up,  as  comfortably  as  she  could, 
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a  small  cottage,  close  to  the  home  of  the 
Westons,  and  soon  .through  the  influence 
of  the  worthy  bishop,  and  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Kate  and  her  mother,  she  was 
enabled  to  open  a  school  in  her  own 
dwelling,  which  soon  increased  as  her 
talents  and  worth  became  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  community.  Her 
refined  and  gentle  nature,  and  sweet 
humility  won  for  her  an  abiding  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
more  than  one  honest  well-to-do  Elder 
would  fain  have  gathered  her  into  his 
family  and  home.  But  to  all  such  solic- 
itation she  returned  a  mild  but  firm  re- 
fusal. 

The  years  came  and  went,  bringing 
but  little  change  to  her.  Her  children, 
intelligent,  beautiful  and  good,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
Primary  and  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations of  the  ward  in  which  they 
lived, and  peace  and  righteousness  abode 
continually  in  their  home.  In  the 
household  of  the  Westons  the  years  had 
been  more  fruitful  of  incident.  Time 
had  developed  quite  a  few  wrinkles  on 
the  countenance  of  the  worthy  Elder, 
and  sprinkled  the  hoar  frost  of  age  upon 
his  head,  while  the  gentle,  dignified 
house  mother  had  gradually  relinquished 
many  of  her  active  duties  to  the  younger 
wife,  whose  rosy  boys  and  girls  seemed 
as  happy  with  "ma"  as  they  were  with 
mother.  Kate  had  given  her  future 
happiness  into  the  keeping  of  Hugh 
Kirton,  on  his  return  from  an  honorable 
and  successful  mission,  and  was  now 
settled  on  a  snug  little  farm  across  the 
river,  with  a  miniature  Kate  and  Hugh 
to  keep  her  head  and  hands  busy. 
Hyrum  Weston  had  gone  on  a  mission 
to  England,  and  his  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting letters  were  eagerly  looked  for 
by  both  families,  for  he  had  won  from 
the  lovely  Vera,  with  her  mother's  con- 
sent, a  promise  that  on  his  return  with 
honor  to  his  home,  she  would  exchange 
her  maiden  freedom  for  the  hallowed 
name  of  wife.  An  extract  from  one  of 
his  epistles  will  show  how  entirely  he 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master 
who  "came  to  seek  and  to  save  those 
that  were  lost."     He  writes  thus: 


"I  have  met  with  many  strange  exper- 
iences in  my  labors  here,  and  with 
still  stranger  individuals.  One  of  these 
I  cannot  help  telling  you  about.  On  my 
return,  one  cold  and  stormy  night  from 
meeting,  as  I  was  climbing  the  open 
stairway,  leading  to  my  lodgings,  I 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man,  lying 
insensible  from  drink  or  cold — perhaps 
both.  He  appeared  respectably  dressed 
though  scarred  and  weather-beaten. 
Knowing  that  he  would  freeze  to  death 
if  left  there,  I  dragged  him  into  my 
room,  and  placing  a  pillow  under  his 
head  and  some  blankets  over  him,  left 
him  to  sleep  off  his  debauch.  ,  The  next 
morning  he  awoke,  sober,  though  weak 
and  trembling,  I  invited  him  to  join  me 
at  breakfast,  and  after  the  meal  was 
over,  he  stated  as  a  sort  of  an  apology 
for  the  condition  in  which  I  found  him, 
that  he  had  met  with  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment, which  had  so  unhinged  his 
brain,  that  he  felt  he  must  either  commit 
suicide  or  drown  his  sorrows  in  drink. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  but  he 
had  no  recollection  of  how  he  came  to 
be  lying  on  my  doorstep,  it  being  nearly 
two  miles  from  where  he  had  taken  his 
last  dram.  He  gave  his  name  as  James 
Edwards,and  added  that  he  had  neither 
friend,  relative,  nor  acquaintance  that 
he  knew  of,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
lonely  wanderer  among  the  teeming 
millions  of  God's  creatures,  and  he 
cared  not  what  became  of  him  here,  or 
hereafter.  My  heart  was  filled  with  pity 
for  his  desolate  condition,  and  I  urged 
him  to  remain  with  me  and  share  what 
comforts  I  possessed,  at  least,  until  re- 
turning health  and  strength  should  give 
him  renewed  courage  to  battle  with  the 
world  and  fate.  He  consented  to  do  so, 
and  on  further  acquaintance  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  rare 
conversational  powers,  and  I  spent 
many  an  hour  listening  to  the  recital  of 
his  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  his 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  a  band 
of  smugglers, by  whom  he  had  been  kid- 
napped, and  the  equally  startling  inci- 
dents of  his  military  service  in  Algeria. 
When  I  had  gained  his  confidence  I  told 
him  who  and  what  I  was,  placed  in  his 
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hand  one  of  the  little  cards  I  always 
carry  with  me,  containing  the  'Articles 
of  Faith,'  and  told  him  that  I  would  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
faith  and  practices  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  He  seemed  deeply  interested, 
and  read  with  evident  appreciation  many 
of  our  Church  works  and  made  several 
inquiries  about  my  home  in  Utah  and 
the  time  of  my  probable  return.  I 
prayed  often  and  earnestly  that  the 
Lord  would  enlighten  his  mind  by  the 
teachings  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  it 
really  seemed  as  if  my  prayers  would  be 
answered  and  this  soul  plucked  as  a 
'brand  from  the  burning.'  You  may 
imagine  then  my  disappointment  when 
last  week,  on  my  return  home  from  at- 
tending several  of  our  conferences,  I 
found  he  had  gone  without  leaving  me 
any  clue  to  his  movements.  A  slip  of 
paper  lying  on  my  Bible  contained  these 
words  in  his  handwriting:  'Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days.  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that, 
or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good.' 

"James  Edzuards.'" 

I  must  leave  him  now  in  the  hands  of 

God,  who  has  said  'I  will  take  you,  one 

of  a  city  and  two  of  a  family,  and  I   will 

bring  you  to  Zion.'  " 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  opening  of  our  story.  Again  the 
return  of  the  merry  Christmastide  fills 
all  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness,  peace 
and  good  will.  The  home  of  our  friend 
Maida  Somerville  is  the  scene  of  busy 
preparation,  not  only  for  the  festivities 
of  the  season,  but  also  for  an  event  of 
still  more  tender  significance,  for  on  that 
day  her  sweet,  lighthearted  Vera,  pure 
in  spirit  as  she  was  lovely  in  face,  was 
to  be  united  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
for  time  and  eternity  to  Hyrum  Weston, 
the  first  and  only  love  of  her  youthful 
heart.  With  a  sad  and  chastened  spirit, 
Maida  recalled  the  hallowed  memor- 
ies of  her  own  bridal,  and  earnestly 
prayed   that  her  darling's  wedded  life 


might  never  be  clouded  as  hers  had 
been. 

Out  of  doors,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  one  expanse  of  snow.  The 
rugged  sides  of  the  grand  old  mountains 
are  shrouded  in  their  soft  white  winter 
robes,  while  on  the  bluff  to  the  right  is 
seen  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  its  mas- 
sive walls  and  lofty  towers  reflecting 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Ever  and  anon  can  be  heard  the  rumb- 
ling of  wagons,  the  tinkling  bells  of  the 
sleighs,  and  the  joyous  shouts  of  merry 
boys  and  girls  as  they  waken  the 'moun- 
tain echoes  with  their  Christmas  glee. 
And  now  a  crowd  of  eager,  loving 
friends  are  assembling  at  Brother  Wes- 
ton's hospitable  dwelling.  Sleighs, 
wagons  and  buggies  depositing  their 
loads  of  living  freight,  in  the  spacious 
door  yard  all  swept  and  dry,  for  the 
wedding  supper  is  to  be  eaten  here,  and 
the  bridal  party  are  expected  to  arrive 
at  any  moment. 

First  comes  Kate,  to  whose  brilliant 
beauty  and  buoyant  spirits  motherhood 
lends  an  added  charm,  followed  by  her 
quiet,  thoughtful  husband,  leading  a 
sturdy  boy,  who,  full  of  the  importance 
conferred  by  his  first  pair  of  pants, 
shouts,  "I'm  toming  gan-pa!"  while 
baby  Kittie,  snatched  from  her  mother's 
arms  and  smothered  with  kisses,  opens 
wide  her  calm  blue  eyes,  "that  never 
saw  Christmas  yet"  and  wonders  what 
it  all  means.  The  venerable  father  and 
mother  of  the  host,  who,  in  their  old 
age,  had  left  their  native  land,  endeared 
to  them  by  a  lifetime  of  happy  memor- 
ies, for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  were  now 
spending  their  first  Christmas  in  Zion, 
occupied  the  two  comfortable  arm  chairs 
by  the  fireside,  and  gazed  with  placid 
delight  on  three  generations  of  their 
posterity.  The  noble  looking  father  and 
mother  of  the  busy  and  active,  yet 
ever  kind  and  thoughtful  Mary  Weston, 
were  the  next  arrivals,  with  their  lovely 
twin  daughters,  and  handsome  son. 
The  revered  bishop  (who  had  been 
with  the  Church  in  Kirtland  and  through 
all  the  drivings  and  mobbings  of  the 
early  persecutions)  with  his  three  wives, 
who    were   grandmothers   or   aunts    to 
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nearly  all  the  youngsters  in  the  ward, 
and  a  dozen  romping  boys  and  girls 
completed  the  crowd  of  guests.  Pres- 
ently a  shout;  "They  are  coming,"  makes 
all  turn  with  eager  eyes  to  the  door, 
as  with  manly  pride  and  honest  joy 
Hyrum  Weston  leads  in  the  blush- 
ing and  lovely  Vera,  attired  in  a  bridal 
robe  of  rich  white  silk,  covered  with 
filmy  lace,  all  the  work  of  her  own 
dainty  fingers.  "Father,  my  wife,"  was 
the  simple  introduction  of  the  happy 
husband.  Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  placing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of 
the  wedded  couple,  Brother  Weston 
blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
A  reverential  "Amen"  was  followed  by 
a  storm  of  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  with  the  presentation  of  numer- 
ous gifts  of  use  and  beauty.  Supper 
announced,  and  the  important  work  of 
seating  so  large  a  company,  with  due 
respect  and  satisfaction  to  all  accom- 
plished— the  blessing  of  God  implored 
upon  the  feast — the  delicious  viands 
were  partaken  with  happy  hearts,  and 
the  merry  jest  and  harmless  joke  passed 
gaily  round  the  board.  Mrs.  Somerville 
from  her  seat  by  Brother  Weston's  side, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  oft  turned  her 
eyes  to  her  daughter's  face,  beaming 
with  the  light  of  her  new  born  joy,  and 
silently  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  happi- 
ness. The  wedding  cake  cut  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  merry  crowd  of  young 
folks,  who  eagerly  searched  for  the 
mystic  ring,  which  each  expected  to  find 
in  his  own  slice,  and  the  health  of  the 
bride  and  groom  drank  in  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  sitting  room,  and  scattered 
in  various  groups  in  animated  and  pleas- 
ant converse.  A  vigorous  knocking  at 
the  hall  door  elicits  from  several  the 
query,  "Why,  who  can  be  coming  to- 
night?" And  in  response  to  a  call  from 
Kate,  Hyrum  Weston  stepped  out,  and 
ere  he  could  speak,  his  hand  was  grasped 
by  that  of  a  tall,  heavily  bearded  man, 
whose  countenance  the  young  man 
scanned  in  vain  to  find  some  familiar 
feature. 

After  a   moment's  pause,  Hyrwm  ex- 
claimed, "James  Edwards,  by  all  that's 


good!"  "Thank  God  that  I  have  found 
you,"  replied  the  stranger.  "Come  in, 
come  in;  father,  mother,  come  here," 
cried  the  delighted  youth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weston  came  forward  and  heartily  wel- 
comed the  new  arrival.  While  partak- 
ing of  the  food  placed  before  him,  Mr. 
Edwards  gave  Hyrum  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  search  of  his  benefactor,  and 
half  apologized  for  having  intruded  on 
their  Christmas  festivities.  He  had  been 
in  Utah  four  weeks  and,  having  em- 
braced the  Gospel  through  the  teachings 
and  example  of  the  missionary  Elder.he 
had  determined  to  be  baptized  by  him 
and  no  one  else.  This  was  his  errand 
and  excuse  for  coming.  "Make  no  ex- 
cuse or  apology,  my  friend,  you  are 
doubly  welcome  to-day.  It  is  my  wed- 
ding day,  and  I  must  bring  my  wife  out 
to  share  my  joy  at  your  arrival."  So 
saying,  he  passed  into  the  sitting  room 
and  returned  with  Vera,  blushing  with 
the  consciousness  of  her  newly  acquired 
dignity.  The  stranger's  eyes  were 
scarcely  raised  to  hers,  when  the  knife 
and  fork  fell  from  his  hands,  he  gasped 
for  breath,  and  big  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow.  Clutching  at  his 
throat  he  attempted  in  vain  to  utter  a 
word,  while  their  astonished  looks 
seemed  to  demand  the  reason  of  this 
unusual  display  of  feeling.  Presently 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  and 
choking  with  sobs,  he  exclaimed:  "Can 
the  grave  give  up  its  dead?  Twenty 
years  ago  to-day  she  stood  by  my 
side,  my  idolized  wife !  Say,  girl, 
who  are  you?  You  have  my  Maida's 
eyes  and  smile;  'tis  she,  and  yet  'tis  not; 
Oh,  Maida!  my  lost  Maida!"  he  cried  in 
agony.  "Who  calls  for  Maida?  I  am 
here,"  gasped  Mrs.  Somerville,  as  pale, 
and  trembling  she  rushed  into  the  room. 
Grasping  the  stranger's  arm,  she  looked 
long  and  searchingly  into  his  face.  "'Tis 
he!  the  lost  is  found!  Oh  God!  I  thank 
Thee!  Edwin — husband — home  at  last!" 
Ellen  B .  Ferguson. 


A  Vassar  College  girl's  answer  to 
the  current  conundrum,  "Will  the  com- 
ing man  work?"  is:  "He  will,  if  I  get 
him!" 
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HISTORY. 

History  is  the  means  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  men,  who  have  lived,  and 
events  and  circumstances,  which  have 
transpired  and  now  transpire  among 
mankind  are  transmitted  to  future  gen- 
erations. Embracing  as  it  does  all 
that  affects  the  existence  of  man,  it 
involves  an  extensive  variety  of  topics; 
and  to  avoid  confusion  and  give  per- 
spicuity to  this  important  branch  of 
literature,  it  is  placed  under  specific 
heads,  divisions,  and  branches.  First, 
traditional  history,  is  the  method  by 
which  a  belief  and  knowledge  of  things 
are  communicated  from  parent  to  child 
by  means  of  narrative  and  conversation; 
written  history  that  which  is  written  by 
the  hand  of  man,  angels, or  the  almighty, 
irrespective  of  the  langauge  in  which  it 
is  written.  The  divisions  of  history  are 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern. 

Ancient  history  embraces  a  period  of 
time  from  the  flood  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  after  Christ,  at  which 
time  Medieval  history  begins,  and  con- 
tinues to  about  the  year  1450,  when 
Modern  history  begins.  The  branches 
are  Sacred,  Profane,  Ecclesiastical,  Poli- 
cal,  Scientific  and  Natural  history. 
Sacred  history  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures, or  the  old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  and  other  inspired  works,  and 
treats  upon  the  existence  of  God,  His 
works,  and  creations,  His  revelations 
and  dealings  with  his  creatures;  and 
reveals  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  the 
universe,  together  with  the  plan  of 
redemption  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  is  usually  regarded  to  commence 
about  four  thousand  and  four  years 
before  Christ. 

Profane  history  commenced  about  one 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  treats 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  civil 
society  in  different  nations.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  treats  upon  the 
tenets,  creeds,  rituals,  organization,  gov- 


ernment, and  discipline  of  the  various 
orders  of  religion,  which  have  existed 
and  now  exist  throughout  the  world. 
Political  history  treats  upon  the  con- 
stitutions, laws,  and  government  of 
nations,  noting  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  therein.  Scientific  history 
treats  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
sciences,  including  the  arts  and  a  knowl- 
ege  of  mechanism  in  all  its  departments. 
Natural  history  is  a  description  and  clas- 
sification of  objects  in  nature,  as  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  the  phenomena 
which  exhibit  to  the  senses,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  natural  philosophy  or 
natural  science,  which  explains  or 
accounts  for  these  phenomena. 

The  branch  of  history  which  I  have  se- 
lected for  this  lecture  is  that  of  Sacred 
history,being  in  my  judgment  of  the  most 
importance;  a  lack  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  imparts  would  render  us  indeed 
miserable,  and  subvert  in  a  great 
measure  the  end  of  our  being  upon  the 
earth.  The  subject  which  I  have  chosen,is 
that  of  the  great  dream  prophecy,  which 
with  the  interpretation  thereof  maps 
out  the  political  history  of  the  nations  of 
half  of  our  globe,  and  indicates  the  con- 
summation and  the  end  of  all  nations  of 
the  earth  and  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  that  will  stand  forever. 
The  premises  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  this  dream  prophecy 
were  given,  together  with  the  interpre- 
tation, and  its  fulfillment  so  far,  is 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
almighty  God,  and  of  the  divinity  of  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation,  and  stands 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history 
as  a  beacon  of  light,  to  guide  the  weary 
pilgrim  to  the  haven  of  security  and  rest; 
insomuch  as  it  points  to  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  live  and 
hold  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations 
in  their  hands.  Away  back  in  the  dim 
past,  when  the  wrath  of  God  was 
incurred  upon  the  antedeluvians,  and  the 
deluge  had  only  left  Noah  and  his  family, 
their  posterity  waxed  numerous,  a  por- 
tion  of  whom  settled   upon   the   fertile 
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plains  of  Shinar.  About  the  year  2217 
B.C.  they  began  to  build  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  which  so  offended  the  Heavens 
that  confusion  of  langauges  ensued  and 
deterred  them  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
undertaking,causing  a  dispersion  to  take 
place,  by  the  inhabitants,  to  other  parts  of 
the  earth;  some  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tower,  which  formed  a  nucleus  for 
the  founding  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon. 
After  the  time  of  Nimrod  and  Ashur.little 
is  known  of  the  Babylonian  or  Nineveh- 
Assyrian  Empires  for  more  than  one 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  How- 
ever,this  much  is  known,  that  they  were 
assiduous  rivals,  one  empire  at  times 
through  the  fortunes  of  war  subduing  the 
other,  and  vice  versa,  until  we  find  the 
famous  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  ruling 
and  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  in  the  year  570  before  Christ. 
Through  the  consolidation  of  the  Assyr- 
ian Empire  with  that  of  the  Babylonian 
which  had  taken  place  previous  to  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  sub- 
sequent additions  of  conquered  nations 
made  to  it  by  himself,  he  had  become  a 
king  of  kings  and  the  sole  master  of  an 
empire,  for  extent  and  grandeur,  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
land  of  Palestine — the  holy  city  Jeru- 
salem and  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Temple,  had  succumbed  to  the  ravages 
and  vandalism  of  the  mighty  king  and 
the  advances  of  his  terrible  army  result- 
ed in  the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
carrying  off  of  the  golden  and  silver 
vessels  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
holy  house,  to  enrich  his  treasury, 
already  replete  with  the  trophies  and 
tributes  of  other  nations  that  had  met  a 
similar  fate. 

This  illustrious  king,  having  subdued 
the  surrounding  nations,  being  the  sole 
monarch  of  the  only  kingdom  then  exist- 
ing, dwelt  in  regal  state  in  the  regal  city 
of  Babylon,  the  circuit  of  whose  walls 
was  sixty  miles.  They  rose  to  a  height  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  a  thick- 
ness of  eighty-five  feet  enclosing  an  area 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square 
miles.  These  stupendous  walls  con- 
tained more  solid  feet  than  the  great  wall 
of    China.    The   moat  outside  the  city 


from  which  the  clay  was  obtained,  and 
burnt  into  brick,  of  which  the  walls  were 
built,  was  also  walled  up  with  brickwork 
and  filled  up  with  water  from  the  river 
Euphrates.  It  surrounded  the  city  as 
another  strong  defense, and  another  wall 
arose  within  the  outer  one,  of  lesser  di- 
mensions and  extent,  enclosing  the  more 
aristocratic  part  of  the  city  in  which  the 
regal  palace  was  situated;  as  also  the 
hanging  gardens,  which  in  themselves 
were  a  marvel;  they  having  been  erected 
by  the  king  to  gratify  his  Median  spouse. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  was  also  situated 
within  this  inner  enclosure.  The  wealth 
which  it  contained  was  prodigious;  a 
golden  image,  forty  feet  high,  valu  ed  at 
seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  stood  within  it,  and  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  utensils  were  reckoned  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  million  dollars.  In 
the  midst  of  such  splendor,  together 
with  the  immense  revenues  accruing 
from  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
from  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  vast 
plain  in  which  the  great  city  was  situa- 
ted, including  untold  treasures  of 
minerals,  deposited  in  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  empire;  while  commerce 
had  lent  her  people  a  prolific  hand  to 
augment  the  business  of  this  mighty  city, 
for  merchants  of  surrounding  cities 
and  countries  came  hither  with  their 
wares  to  sell  and  barter  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  metropolis ;  this  great 
king  queried  in  the  reveries  of  his  medi- 
tations as  he  reflected  upon  his  security, 
his  glory  and  his  dominion,  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it  all.  The  thought 
startled  him, his  mind  wasdisturbed  with 
the  idea,  that  he  who  was  the  proudest 
and  grandest  monarch  on  the  earth,  he 
who  was  entrenched  within  such  fortifi- 
cations as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  an  open  or  hidden  foe, 
he  whom  the  tongue  of  inspiration 
had  declared  was  a  king  of  kings,  to 
whom  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  the 
kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory,  and 
wherever  the  sons  of  men  dwelt,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air 
were  given  into  his  hand  to  rule  over 
them  all ;  was  by  a  power  unknown  to 
himself  made  to  feel  the  uncertainty  of 
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the  tenure  of  his  position,  and  when  he 
laid  his  head  upon  his  regal  couch  his 
dreams  revealed  to  his  anxious  soul  the 
index  of  his  queries,  and  upon  awaken- 
ing, he  was  conscious  of  having  felt, 
in  his  sleeping  moments,  the  impres- 
sions of  an  inexplicable  something  that 
had  brought  dread  and  disquiet  on  his 
mind,  and  notwithstanding  his  effort  to 
collect  his  thoughts  that  he  might  review 
in  his  memory  the  object  of  his  fears, 
it  was  in  vain.  The  thing  had  gone 
from  him,  and  left  him  in  the  perplexity 
of  disappointaient.  In  this  condition  he 
called  upon  his  wise  men  to  assist  him 
out  of  the  dilemma;  he  told  them  he  had 
dreamed'a  dream  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, but  he  had  forgotten  it,  and 
demanded  of  them  to  tell  him  the  dream 
and  to  give  the  interpretation  thereof, 
and  failing  to  do  so,  they  should  be  put 
to  death. 

The  precarious  condition  in  which 
these  men  were  thus  placed  may  easily 
be  comprehended.  That  men  should  be 
required  to  give  a  dream  which  another 
had  dreamt  and  forgotten,  was  in 
itself  absurd,  let  alone  the  giving  of  the 
interpretation  of  it;  but  notwithstanding 
the  expostulations  of  the  wise  men,  the 
king  was  incorrigible,  and  inflexible  in 
his  demand.  The  dream  must  be  told 
him,  and  the  interpretation  given,  but 
who  could  do  it?  The  wise  men  aban- 
doned the  task  in  despair,  at  which  the 
king  was  wroth  and  commanded  that 
they  should  be  destroyed. 

A  few  years  before  this,  which 
was  586  B.  C,  this  great  king,  as 
before  stated,  had  laid  waste  the 
•  holy  city  and  carried  vast  numbers  of 
the  Hebrews  to  Babylon,  among  whom 
was  a  young  man  named  Daniel,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  royal  blood, 
born  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah the  prophet.  Of  all  the  youths 
transported,  he  was  the  foremost  in 
every  feature  of  body  and  mind,  his 
lineage,  culture  and  preposessing  quali- 
ties made  him  an  object  of  admiration 
and  envy,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
was  selected  by  the  king  for  his  own  par- 
ticular service,  who  observing  in  him  the 
precocity  of  a  superior  character  placed 


him«among  his  wise  men  as  one  of  them. 
When  Daniel  heard  of  the  king's  matter 
and  his  decree  in  connection  therewith, 
he  immediately  went   before  him,   and 
asked  him  not  to  be  in  such  haste  to 
destroy  his  wise  men,  but  to  give  them 
more   time   and    he   would  declare  the 
dream  and  give  the  interpretation  also. 
Daniel   in   connection   with   his   fellow- 
captives  being  of  the  line  of  prophets, 
who   had   dwelt  among   the  Jews,   and 
being  trained  and  educated  in  the  holy 
city,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty, 
their  faith  in  him  remained  undiminished. 
Notwithstanding  the  adversness  of  their 
position    among    a    people,  who    were 
idolators,  and   averse  to  any  system  of 
religion  different  with  their  own.and  feel- 
ing keenly  the  precariousness  of  the  situa- 
ation,  but  trusting  in  the  Lord,  he  beset 
himself  to  prayer,  with  his  brethren,  that 
He  would  reveal  unto  him  the  dream  of 
the  king,  and  give  him  the  interpretation 
thereof.    How  marvelous  indeed  are  the 
inscrutable    purposes   of   the   almighty. 
Man's  extremity   in  this  case,  as  in   all 
others,  was   God's   opportunity.   In  His 
providences  he  had  brought  the  proud 
king  to  a  sense  of  his  utter  incompetence 
to  grapple  with  the  premonitions  of  his 
destiny;  his  wise  men  were  non-plussed 
at  the  demand  made  at  their  hands,  and 
exclaimed   that  there   were  none    who 
could    declare   the   dream,   except    the 
Gods,  whose   dwelling   was   not   in  the 
flesh.    The  Lord  in  whose  hands  were 
held  the  secrets  of  eternity,  recognized 
the  prayer  of  his  servant  Daniel,  and  re- 
vealed to  him  the  dream  of  the  king  with 
the  interpretation  thereof.     Then  Daniel 
in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  exclaimed, 
"blessed   be   the   name    of    God,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.     For  wisdom 
and  might  are   his,   and  he   it  is   who 
changeth    the    times  and    the  seasons. 
Who   removeth    kings   and    setteth   up 
kings.    Who  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise 
and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  under- 
standing.    He  revealeth  the  deep   and 
sacred  things ;     He  knoweth  what  is  in 
the  darkness,   and    the   light    dwelleth 
with  him.     Thou,  O  God  of  my  fathers, 
do  I  thank  and  praise :  For  thou  hast 
given  me  wisdom  and  might,  and  now 
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thou  hast  made  known  unto  me  that 
which  we  sought  of  thee  :  For  thou  hast 
made  known  unto  us  the  matter  of  the 
king." 

Daniel  made  it  known  that  he  had  the 
dream,  and  was  thenceforth  taken  before 
the  king,  who  asked  if  he  was  able  to 
make  known  to  him  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof.  He 
answered  that  he  was.  He  narrated  to 
the  king  the  vision  of  his  head  upon  his 
bed,  that  he  saw  a  great  image  stand 
before  him,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold, 
its  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  its  belly 
and  its  thighs  of  brass,  its  legs  of  iron, 
its  feet  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay. 
He  saw  a  stone  was  cut  out  without 
hands  and  it  smote  the  image  upon  its 
feet  of  iron  and  clay  and  crushed  them, 
and  the  stone  became  a  mountain  and 
filled  the  earth.  This  was  the  dream. 
The  interpretation  of  it  made  known 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  head  of 
gold,  insomuch  that  he  was  a  king  of 
kings,  and  was  in  possession  of  power, 
strength,  and  glory,  and  that  after  him 
should  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to 
him,  typified  by  the  breasts  and  arms  of 
silver ;  a  third  kingdom  should  rule  over 
the  earth  typified  by  the  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  and  a  fourth  kingdom  would 
arise  strong  as  iron,  breaking  in  pieces 
and  crushing  everything,  as  typified  by 
the  legs  of  iron,  the  feet  and  toes 
partly  of  iron,  and  partly  of  clay,  the 
kingdom  ^should  be  partly  strong  and 
partly  brittle;  that  they  should  mingle 
with  the  seed  of  men,  but  would  not 
cleave  one  to  another  as  iron  doth  not 
cleave  to  clay;  and  in  the  days  of  these 
kings  represented  by  the  toes,  the  God 
of  heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom  that 
would  crush  all  these  kingdoms  and 
stand  for  ever.  Daniel  declared  the 
dream  to  be  certain,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion sure. 

The  prophetic  dream  and  the  inter- 
pretation bears  the  stamp  of  divinity  and 
inspiration,  and  the  annals  of  history 
must  develop  to  us  its  fulfillment,  which 
is  verified  by  the  current  of  events  that 
have  taken  place  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time.  The  Babylonian- Assyrian, 
kingdom,  typified  by  the  head  of  gold 


continued  until  the  year  538  B.C.,  fifty 
years  after  the  captivity. 

The  kingdom  which  superseded  the 
Babylonian  was  that  of  the  one  typified 
by  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  which 
proved  to  be  the  allied  powers  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  under  the  general- 
ship of  Cyrus.  These  two  nations, having 
gained  strength  and  courage  during  the 
years  of  the  dissoluteness  and  effeminacy 
of  the  Babylonian  empire,  threw  off  its 
yoke,  and  made  war  against  it,  after  hav- 
ing reduced  the  nations  that  inhabited 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Aegean  sea  to  the 
river  Euphrates.  From  thence  Cyrus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria  and  Arabia, which  he  also 
subjected, after  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the 
east  that  stood  out  against  him.  The 
siege  of  this  great  city  was  an  arduous 
undertaking,  surrounded  by  such  pro- 
digious walls  as  before  mentioned, 
together  with  the  moat  outside  the  walls, 
filled  with  water  from  the  Euphrates, 
the  city  was  regarded  as  impregnable, 
without  mentioning  the  immense  num- 
ber of  people  within  it  for  its  defense . 

Besides  the  city  was  stored  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions;  enough  to  last  the 
inhabitants  for  twenty  years.  Cyrus  was 
not  daunted  with  these  difficulties,  nor 
discouraged  from  pursuing  his  design, 
but  despairing  of  taking  the  place  by 
storm  or  assault  he  made  them  believe 
his  design  was  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
He  caused  a  large  and  deep  ditch  to 
circumvallate  the  city  and  set  his  troops 
to  guard  the  trenches.  The  besieged 
imagining  themselves  safe,  by  reason  of 
their  ramparts  and  magazines,  insulted 
Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and 
derided  his  attempts.as  so  much  unprofit- 
able labor.  When  Cyrus  had  finished 
the  ditch  he  began  seriously  to  consider 
the  execution  of  his  purpose;  he  had 
been  informed  that  a  great  festival  was 
to  be  celebrated  and  the  Babylonians.on 
such  occasions,  were  accustomed  to 
pass  the  whole  night  in  drinking  and 
debauchery.  Belshazzar,  the  king,  was 
more  engrossed  in  these  festivities  than 
any  other  and  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
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When  flushed  with  wine,  he  ordered 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
to  be  brought  out,  and,  as  an  insult  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  he  and  his  whole 
court  drank  out  of  the  sacred  vessels. 
The  Almighty  provoked  at  such  insolence 
and  impiety  caused  the  apparition  of  a 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  memorable  words:  "Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  upon  behold- 
ing which,  the  king  was  dismayed.  He 
called  for  his  wise  men  and  magicians 
to  unravel  the  malediction,  but  none  of 
them  could  do  it.  The  queen's  mother 
advised  the  king  to  send  for  Daniel, with 
whose  abilities  she  had  become  familiar, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  for.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  expostulated  with  Belshazzar 
for  his  arrogance  and  abuse  of  power, 
reminding  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  had  punished  his  grandfather 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  pride,  and  that 
he  Belshazzar  had  not  humbled  his 
heart:  therefore  the  writing  upon  the 
wall,  when  interpreted,  told  the  king 
that  he  was  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting,  that  his  kingdom 
was  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

That  very  night  Cyrus  gave  orders  to 
his  army  to  open  the  great  receptacles 
or  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  that 
the  water  of  the  river  might  flow  into 
them.  When  this  was  accomplished, by  a 
concerted  movement,  his  army  marched 
into  the  city  from  both  directions,  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  rendered  fordable, 
and  passing  under  the  walls.  The  div- 
isons  of  the  army  proceeded  at  once  to, 
and  met  at,  the  royal  palace,  entered 
it  and  put  the  king  and  his  courtiers  to 
death.  Cyrus  immediately  became  mas- 
ter of  the  city,  meeting  little  opposition. 
The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  which  event  trans- 
pired fifty  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  her 
temple,  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  before  Christ. 

The  Medo-Persian  dynasty  lasted  for 
a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years, 
and  was  superceded  by  the  kingdom 
typified    by     the    belly    and    thighs    of 


brass,  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  than  whom  a  more  brilliant 
general  and  commander  is  not  found 
upon  the  pages  of  history.  He  sup- 
planted the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  by  his  own,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  one  years  before 
Christ.  In  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  it 
is  said,  he  resembled  an  army  marching 
through  a  country,  rather  than  encamp- 
ing against  it.  After  having  subjugated 
the  nations  he  proposed  making  his  resi- 
dence in  Babylon,  and  while  there  pro- 
jected vast  and  important  improvements 
in  and  around  the  great  city  as  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  During  an 
expedition  he  was  conducting  upon  the 
malarial  marshes  of  Shinar,  through 
which  the  river  Euphrates  flowed,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  points  of 
obstruction  in  the  river,  which  caused  it 
to  overflow,and  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  impediments.and  cause  the  river 
to  keep  within  its  banks,  thus  draining 
the  water  from  the  marshes,  he  caught 
a  cold,  resulting  in  a  fever,  aggravated 
by  a  drunken  revel  which  he  participated 
in,  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  culminating 
in  his  death,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  before  Christ.  Thus  was 
brought  to  an  end  the  kingdom  typified 
by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass  of  the 
great  image. 

The  end  of  this  remarkable  personage 
was  compatible  with  his  career  and 
character.  From  the  time  he  came  in 
possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Macedonia, 
which  was  when  about  twenty  years  old, 
until  his  death,  it  was  frequently  marred 
by  dissipation  and  voluptuousness, 
stained  by  all  the  vices  and  indulgences 
that  obtained  among  the  nations  be  con- 
quered. His  passions  running  with  an 
unrestrained  hand,  coupled  with  his 
intemperance,  sapped  this  constitution, 
and  made  him  the  easy  prey  to  disease 
and  death.  His  ambition  knew  no 
bounds.  It  is  said  that  when  but  a 
youth,  he  complained  that  his  father  who 
was  adding  conquest  to  conquest  would 
leave  nothing  for  him  to  do  when  he 
became  king,  and  after  having  conquered 
the  world  wept  that  there  were  no  other 
countries  and  kingdoms  for  him  to  sub- 
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due.  But  alas!  he  who  was  the  master  of 
the  world, at  whose  feet  kings  and  nobles 
lay  prostrate ;  to  whom  the  homage  of 
an  obsequious  royalty  was  paid,  and  the 
surrounding  nations  his  vassals,  he 
who  was  esteemed  the  greatest  and 
grandest  general  living,  failed  to  master 
himself, — thus  losing  the  encomium  of  the 
wise  man,  that  he  who  governs  himself 
is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city. 

Alexander  dying  without  an  heir  to  his 
throne,  his  kingdom  was  divided  among 
four  of  his  generals.  As  the  disposition 
of  the  brass  kingdom  is  not  indicated  in 
the  dream  prophecy,  we  must  pass  on 
by  simply  stating  that  while  the  king- 
doms, thus  growing  out  of  Alexander's, 
struggled  for  supremacy  over  each  other 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  the  Roman 
power  had  been  steadily  gaining  prestige 
and  permanency  in  Europe,  extending 
its  conquests  over  surrounding  nations, 
until  finally  it  developed  itself  into  that 
kingdom  and  power,  indicated  by  the 
legs  of  iron  of  the  great  image,  becoming 
strong  as  iron,  breaking  in  pieces  and 
crushing  everything  before  it,  and 
becoming  master  and  ruler  of  the 
eastern  world;  about  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  at  which  period  the  fourth  king- 
dom took  its  place  upon  the  earth  in 
fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Daniel.  The 
rise  of  the  Roman  power,  its  growth  and 
supremacy,  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world  of  great  prominence.  First 
mention  is  made  of  it  as  a  small  kingdom 
in  Italy,  being  founded  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  before  Christ; 
after  passing  through  many  changes  it 
adopted  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  year  509  B.  C. 

This  form  of  government  continued 
with  some  modifications  until  aboutthirty 
years  before  Christ,  when  Augustus 
Ceasar  was  declared  emperor  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  this  period  the  iron 
power  reached  the  climax  of  its  destiny, 
in  having  subdued  the  nations  upon  the 
eastern  continent.  That  this  power 
exemplified  all  the  elements  of  iron,  and 
every  feature  of  harshness  indicated  in 
the  idea  of  this  metal,  as  compared  with 
gold,  silver  and  brass,  is  manifested  in 
its  whole  career,  in  all  its  associations 


and  connections  with  other  nations. 
Whether  in  battle  or  in  diplomacy,  the 
same  unrelenting  invincible  spirit  char- 
acterized it.  Under  its  auspices,  aided 
by  a  tributary  and  conquered  people, the 
Jews,  the  son  of  God  was  crucified. 
Nearly  forty  years  after  this  event,  this 
same  power,  as  the  prophet  Moses  had 
predicted  fifteen  hundred  years  before, 
that  a  nation  of  a  fierce  countenance 
would  lay  waste  the  fields,  cities  and 
country  of  the  Jews, devastated  the  whole 
land  of  Palestine,  reducing  to  ashes  no 
less  than  nineteen  cities,  including  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple, 
killing  one  million  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  souls  and  carrying  off  as  prisoners 
one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  souls,  and  offered  them 
for  sale,  but  no  man  would  buy  them. 
This  and  similar  instances  that  might  be 
cited  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  power  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  iron  kingdom. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  land  of  Palestine 
evidences  began  to  appear  of  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Romans,  as  the  cup  of  their 
iniquity  approached  the  full,  which  was 
completed  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Saints,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  when  Constantine 
put  a  stop  to  these  persecutions,  and  de- 
clared Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  state.  As  the  arms  and  breast  of 
the  image  have  a  peculiar  significance, 
indicating  two  powers,  so  have  the  two 
legs  a  significance  equally  prominent.  It 
will  be  found  that  this  kingdom  became 
divided  in  the  year  364  A.  D.,  having 
two  distinct  and  separate  capitals:  By- 
zantium or  Constantinople,  being  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  division  or  eastern 
empire;  and  the  city  of  Rome  the  capital 
of  the  western  division  or  western  em- 
pire. These  divisions  were  as  distinct 
in  themselves,  as  one  leg  was  distinct 
from  the  other. 

The  work  of  disintegration  having 
commenced  in  the  once  powerful  Roman 
Empire,  its  dissolution  was  effected  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Alani,  Sueves  and  Visigoths.  The 
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Goths  and  the  Vandals,  in  particular, 
being  the  most  terrific  in  their  depreda- 
tions. These  people  being  styled  the 
barbarian  hosts  of  the  north,  stand  out 
pre-eminently  as  the  scourge  of  God 
upon  the  long,  cruel  and  unrelenting 
power  of  the  Romans,  which  had  often 
treated  the  former  with  vindictive  hatred 
and  cruelty.  The  retributive  hand  of  the 
Almighty  is  manifest  in  the  retaliation 
made  by  them.  After  a  severe  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  against  the 
combined  forces  mentioned,  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire  was  accomplished 
by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herculi,  in  the 
year  476  B.  C. 

Thus  we  have  shown  the  fall  of  the 
golden,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  silver,  the 
brass  and  the  iron  kingdoms,  as  indicated 
by  the  words  of  Daniel.  Respecting  the 
career  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  or 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
this  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
purview  of  our  subject;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  maintained  its  exist- 
ence for  many  centuries  through  many 
severe  struggles  and  changes,  until  it 
became  merged  into  the  Saracen  Em- 
pire, in  the  year  1453  A.  D.  It  now  de- 
volves upon  us  to  note  the  rise  of  the 
ten  kingdoms,  represented  by  the  toes 
of  the  image,  in  the  days  of  which  the 
God  of  heaven  was  to  set  up  his  king- 
dom which  was  to  stand  for  ever.  Several 
historians  have  given  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  existence  of  these  ten  king- 
doms, and  some  have  given  the  names 
without  the  dates.  We  herewith  present 
those  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  is 
considered  authentic,  as  follows :  1st. 
The  Vandals  and  Alans  in  Spain  and 
Africa  ;  2d.  The  Servians  in  Spain  ;  3rd. 
The  Visogoths;  4th.  The  Alans  in  Gallia; 
5th.  The  Burgundians  ;  6th.  The  Franks; 
7th.  The  Britons;  8th.  The  Huns;  9th. 
The  Lombards;  10th.  The  Ravennas. 

Mr.  Mede  gives  them  differently,  as 
follows,  having  commenced  their  exist- 
ence about  456  A.  D.:  1st.  The  Britons; 
2d.  The  Saxons  in  Britain;  3d.  The 
Franks;  4th.  Burgundians  in  France;  5th. 
The  Visigoths  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain ;  6th.  The  Sueves  and  Alans 
in  Galicia  and   Portugal;  7th.  The  Van- 


dals in  Africa;  8th.  The  Alemans  in  Ger- 
many; 9th.  The  Ostrogoths,  succeeded 
by  the  Longobards,  10th.  The  Greeks, 
who  obtained  the  residue  of  the  empire. 

Bishop  Lloyd  in  his  interpretation 
gives  the  following,  and  the  date  of  their 
rise:  1st.  The  Huns,  A.  D.  356;  2d. 
The  Ostrogoths,  377;  3d.  The  Visogoths, 
378 ;  4th.  The  Franks,  407 ;  5th.  The 
Vandals,  407  ;  6th.  The  Sueves  and 
Alans,  407;  7th.  The.  Burgundians 
about  407;  8th.  The  Herules  and  Rugians, 
476 ;  9th.  The  Saxons  about  476;  10th. 
The  Longobards  commenced  their  reign 
in  Hungary,  426,  and  eventually  their 
kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  A.  D.  483. 

The  historian  Machiavel  classifies 
these  kingdoms  as  follows :  1st.  Ostro- 
goths in  Misia,  A.  D.  377;  2d.  The  Viso- 
goths in  Panonia,  378;  3d.  The  Sueves 
and  Alans  in  Gasgoigne  and  Spain,  407; 
4th.  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  407;  5th.  The 
Franks  in  France,  407;  6th.  The  Bur- 
gundians, 407;  7th.  Heruli  and  Turingt 
in  Italy,  476;  8th.  The  Saxons  and 
Angles  in  Britain,  476;  9th.  The  Huns  in 
Hungary,  356 ;  10th.  The  Lombards 
upon  the  Danube,  afterward  in  Italy,,. 
483  and  526. 

The  commentator  Scott  numbered 
them  as  existing  in  the  eighth  century,, 
as  follows :  1st.  The  Senate  of  Rome; 
2d.  The  Greeks  at  Ravenna ;  3d.  The 
Lombards  in  Lombardy;  4th.  The  Huns 
in  Hungary;  5th.  The  Alemans  in  Ger- 
many; 6th.  The  Franks  in  France;  7th. 
The  Burgundians  in  Burgundy;  8th.  The 
Goths  in  Spain;  9th.  The  Britons;  ioth, 
The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  these 
kingdoms  may  be  placed  differently,  at 
different  periods  of  time  under  other 
names  than  those  given  here,  but  it  is 
immaterial  as  to  the  changes  through 
which  the  ten  kingdoms  have  passed,  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that 
ten  kingdoms  arose  after  the  fall  of  the 
iron  kingdom,  which  the  foregoing 
amply  proves.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms,  and  though  there  may  have 
been  at  times  more,  and  at  times  fewer ; 
yet  they  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
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the   ten   toe   kingdoms   of  the  western 
empire. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most 
important  feature  in  our  lecture,  that 
of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for  in  "the  days  of  these  kings" 
the  God  of  heaven  was  to  set  up  His 
kingdom,  and  it  was  to  stand  forever. 
At  what  period  of  the  existence  of  these 
ten  kingdoms  the  stone  kingdom  was  to 
be  set  up,  is  not  determined  by  the 
dream  prophecy,  but  that  it  was  to  be 
set  up,  was  as  sure  of  fulfillment  as  any 
portion  of  the  dream.  Our  inquiries 
now  shall  be  to  ascertain  when,  at  any 
period  of  the  Christian  era  the  stone,  or 
God's  kingdom,  has  been  established. 
In  the  days  when  the  ten  kingdoms  and 
these  kings  first  made  their  appearance, 
history  fails  to  note  such  establishment. 
If  such  had  been  the  fact,  the  kingdom 
of  God  would  have  endured  amid  all  the 
mutations  of  these  earth,  man-made 
kingdoms,  because  it  was  to  stand  for- 
ever. At  no  period  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  Christ  until  the  year  1830,  is 
there  any  mention  made  by  any  one  that 
God  had  set  up  His  kingdom.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  founders  or  occupants  of  any 
of  the  ten  kingdoms,  from  their  first 
appearance  until  the  year  1830,  or  till 
the  present  day,  have  claimed  that  these 
kingdoms  were  established  by  the 
Almighty,  much  less  that  they  would 
stand  for  ever.  But,  to  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  in  constant  fear  of  their  dis- 
continuance, in  conseqence  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  each  other,  which  has  written 
the  history  of  each  of  these  kingdoms  in 
blood,  and  frequently  changed  their 
position  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
transferred  the  rule  of  government  from 
one  power  to  another. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  claims 
that  he  was  the  honored  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  in 
establishing  His  kingdom,  and  upon 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  1830,  the  initial 
steps  were  taken  according  to  law, 
when  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  with 
six  members ;  in  other  words,  this  was 
the  nucleus  of  that  kingdom.  An  event 
of  such  infinite  importance  as  the  setting 


up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth  in  the  last  days,  has  been  the 
theme  of  prophets  and  inspired  men  of 
all  ages,  some  of  whom  have  referred  to 
it  with  such  prophetic  and  mathematical 
precision,  as  to  indicate  the  time  when  it 
would  be  set  up,  not  alone  in  the  words, 
"in  the  days  of  these  kings,"  but  in  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  .mistaken.  The 
Prophet  Daniel  and  John  the  Revelator, 
being  animated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  fore- 
saw the  wearing  out  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  departure  of  the  Priesthood  from 
the  earth,  after  the  Apostolic  age.  In 
Daniel  vii.  25,  the  Prophet  in  speaking 
of  the  aggressions  of  the  eleventh  horn 
upon  the  Saints  at  the  time  referred  to, 
states:  "And  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear 
out  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws,  and 
they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time." 

In  John's  Revelations  xii.  6,  14,  in 
speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  com- 
paring the  persecution  of  the  church 
unto  a  woman,  as  in  many  cases  in  Holy 
Writ  the  church  is  likened  unto  a  bride, 
we  find  the  following:  "And  the  woman 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
had  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they 
should  feed  her  there  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days.  And  to  the 
woman  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great 
eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilder- 
ness into  her  place,  where  she  is  nour- 
ished for  a  time  and  times,  and  half  a 
time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent."  The 
declarations  of  both  these  Prophets 
doubtless  refer  to  the  same  event,  that 
of  the  extirpation  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  denoting  its  absence  from 
the  earth.  A  time  and  times  and  half  a 
time  is  strictly  prophetic  and  Scriptural 
language.  A  proper  rendition  of  its 
duration  will  define  the  length  of  time 
implied.  This  will  necessitate  an  in- 
quiry into  the  modes  of  reckoning 
time  among  the  Prophets  and  the  Jews 
or  Israelites.  The  words  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  in  speaking  concerning  the  cap- 
tivity and  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  together  with    the    rebuilding    of 
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their  city  and  sanctuary,  in  setting 
the  particular  time  for  these  events, 
he  makes  use  of  the  term  weeks, 
by  which  we  find  that  the  term  "week" 
implied  seven  years,  each  day  of  the 
week  being  one  year,  thus  we  have  de- 
duced a  datum  by  which  we  can  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  the  term, "time, times 
and  half  a  time." 

We  have  previously  given  two 
quotations  from  John  the  Revelator, 
bearing  upon  the  same  point.  In  the  first 
he  tells  us  that  the  woman  or  the  church 
was  to  be  fed  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,  which  means  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
If  the  term  time,  times  and  half  a 
time  can  be  analyzed  to  contain  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
then  the  proof  will  be  complete. 
A  time  being  one  year,  each  year 
reckoned  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  each  day  representing  one 
year,  we  have  the  formula:  one  time 
equalling  three  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
times  equalling  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  half  a  time  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years;  in  all  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
was  to  elapse  before  the  implied  return 
of  the  woman  or  the  church,  which 
event  took  place  in  the  year  1830.  His- 
tory gives  the  year  570  A.  D.  as  the  date 
when  the  Christian  church  was  totally 
overrun  and  destroyed,  to  which  date,  if 
we  add  the  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  that  the  church  was  to 
be  absent,  we  have  the  astounding  fact 


that  the  year  1830  was  the  set  time  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, which  agrees  precisely  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
at  which  date  the  following  ten  king- 
doms were  in  existence,  and  in  the  days 
of  whose  kings  this  notable  event  trans- 
pired, namely:  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
England,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austia-Hun- 
garia,  Spain  and  Greece,  and  the  kings 
or  rulers  of  these  kingdoms  may  be 
regarded  as  those  to  whom  the  Prophet 
Daniel  referred;  because  in  their  days 
and  time  the  kingdom  of  God  was  set 
up,  and  at  no  other  period  of  time  in  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
that  have  arisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome,  has  that  event 
taken  place. 

Having  shown  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
golden,  silver,  brass  and  iron  kingdoms, 
the  rise  of  the  ten  or  toe  kingdoms,  and 
their  existence  in  the  year  1830,  in  which 
year  the  kingdom  of  God  was  set  up, 
there  is  but  one  thing  remaining  to  a  full 
fulfillment  of  the  dream  prophecy,  and 
as  certain  as  all  the  other  terms  of  it 
have  come  to  pass,  just  so  certain  will 
the  last  be  verified  in  the  never  failing 
words  of  inspiration  and  prophecy,  that 
•it  shall  stand  for  ever,  and  crush  to 
pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  and  no  power 
can  prevent  it,  while  Christ  the  King 
shall  reign  over  it  for  ever  and  ever,  ot 
whom  it  is  said  : 

His  power  increasing  still  shall  spread, 
His  reign  no  end  shall  know, 

Justice  shall  guard  his  throne  above, 
And  peace  abound  below. 

James  A.  Leishmml. 
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Once  in  an  ancient  city,  *  a  * 

Raised   aloft  on  a   column,   a  brazen   statue  of 

Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales 

in  its  left  hand, 
And   in    its  right  a  sword,  as   an  emblem  that 

Justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and 

the  homes  of  the  people. 


But  in  the  course  of  time   the   laws  of  the   land 

were  corrupted; 
Might  took  the   place   of  right,    and    the    weak 

were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty — . 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod. — Evangeline. 

Queen  Anne's  War  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 
By  this  treaty  the  French  province, Nova 
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Scotia,  was  ceded  by  France  to  England; 
and,  of  course,  the  inhabitants,  nearly 
exclusively  French, and  numbering  some 
three  thousand,  became  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  Less  than  half  a  century 
later,  when  the  French  and  Indian  War 
broke  out,  the  French  population  had 
increased  to  eighteen  thousand — out- 
numbering the  English  three  to  one.  In 
fact  the  presence  of  the  English 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  mil- 
itary occupation  of  the  peninsula. 
These  French  peasants,  usually  called 
Acadians,  had  brought  under  cultivation 
large  tracts  of  land;  owned  about  sixty 
thousand  head  of  cattle;  had  built  neat 
cottage  homes,  established  peaceful 
hamlets,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
but  great  simplicity.  They  were  reputed 
to  be  a  peaceful,  industrious,  and  am- 
iable race;  governed  mostly  by  their 
pastors,  who  exercised  a  parental  au- 
thority over  them: 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Aca- 
dian farmers — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Alike 
were  they  free  from 

Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the 
vice  of  republics. 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars 
to  their  windows; 

But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day,  and  the 
hearts  of  their  owners; 

There  the  richest  were  poor,  and  the  poorest 
lived  in  abundance. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  War 
broke  out,  this  people  were  quietly  cul- 
tivating their  farms,  and  manifested  no 
warlike  disposition.  Still  the  deputy 
Governor  of  the  province,  Lawrence, 
pretended  to  fear  an  insurrection, should 
the  French  in  Canada  attempt  an  inva- 
sion of  Acadia.  Therefore,  when  Gen- 
eral Braddock  met  in  council  with  the 
Colonial  Governors  at  Alexandria,  Law- 
rence urged  the  assembly  to  do  some- 
thing to  overawe  the  French,  and 
strengthen  the  English  authority.  A 
plan  to  humiliate  the  Acadians  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  infamous  Lawrence  and  Colonel 
Monckton  to  execute. 

A  fleet  of  forty  vessels  with  three 
thousand   regular  troops  on  board,  left 


Boston  in  May,  1755,  and  after  a  success- 
ful voyage  anchored  in  Chignecto  Bay. 
Landing  their  troops,  they  besieged 
Fort  Beau-Sejour,  which  had  been 
erected,  by  the  French,  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  Nova  Scotia  with  New  Bruns- 
wick. After  a  feeble  resistance  the  fort 
capitulated,  and  in  less  than  a  month, 
with  a  loss  of  only  twenty  men,  the 
English  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country.  The  inglorious 
campaign  was  ended;  but  the  fact  still 
remained  that  the  obnoxious  Acadians 
outnumbered  the  English;  and  the  ques- 
tion remained,  as  it  was  before  the  inva- 
sion by  the  English.  The  deputy  gov- 
ernor convened  a  council  "to  consider 
what  disposal  of  the  Acadians  the  secur- 
ity of  the  country  required.  The  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  body  was 
this:  The  security  of  the  country  re- 
quired the  banishment  of  the  entire 
French  population.  Lawrence  and  his 
associates  soon  invented  a  scheme 
which  furnished  an  excuse  for  carrying 
into  effect  this  infamous  order.  An  oath 
of  allegiance  was  formulated  to  which 
the  Acadians  as  consistant  Catholics 
could  not  subscribe,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  consciences.  They  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  but  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  English  government.  This 
they  were  told  was  insufficient.  At  one 
fell  stroke  they  were  adjudged  guilty  of 
treason,  and  the  surrender  of  their  boats 
and  firearms  demanded.  To  these  acts 
of  tyranny  the  Acadians  submitted. 
They  even  offered  to  take  the  oath  first 
required  of  them,  but  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor said  the  day  of  grace  was  past; 
that  once  having  refused  to  take  it,  they 
must  now  endure  the  consequences. 
Their  lands,  houses  and  cattle  were  de- 
clared forfeited;  their  peaceful  hamlets 
were  laid  waste,  their  houses  given  to 
the  flames,  the  fruits  of  years  of  honest 
industry  and  strict  economy  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  and  the  people  driven 
to  the  larger  coast  towns.  In  one  district 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  houses  were 
burned  to  the  ground  at  once.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  to  the 
woods  beheld  all  they  possessed  wicked- 
ly   destroyed    by  bands   of  marauders, 
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without  making  any  resistance,  until 
their  place  of  worship  was  wantonly  set 
on  fire.  Exasperated  by  this  unhallowed 
deed,  they  rushed  from  their  hiding 
places,  killed  about  thirty  of  the  incend- 
iaries, and  retreated  to  the  woods. 

To  render  this  tyrannical  scheme  of 
banishment  completely  effective,  further 
treachery  was  necessary.  In  each  dis- 
trict the  people  were  commanded  to 
meet  at  a  certain  place  and  day  on  im- 
portant business,  the  nature  of  which 
was  carefully  concealed  from  them,  un- 
til they  were  assembled  and  surrounded 
by  English  troops;  then  the  inhuman 
edict  of  banishment  was  announced  to 
the  heart-broken  peasants.  Very  little 
time  was  allowed  them  for  preparation. 
In  mournful  crowds  they  were  driven  to 
the  beach.  Women  with  white  faces 
pressed  their  innocent  babes  to  their 
throbbing  hearts;  children  dumb  with 
terror  clung  to  their  parents;  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  as  well  as  the  young  and 
strong  shared  the  common  fate. 

At  the  large  village  of  Grand  Pre, 
when  the  moment  for  embarkation  ar- 
rived the  young  men,  who  were  placed 
in  the  front  refused  to  move,  but  files  of 
troops  with  fixed  bayonets  forced  obed- 
ience. As  soon  as  they  were  on  board 
the  British  shipping,  heavy  columns  of 
black  smoke  ascending  from  Grand  Pre, 
announced  to  the  wretched  Acadians 
the  destruction  of  their  lovely  village. 

The  embarkation  of  these  peasants, 
and  the  burning  of  Grand  Pre  is  thus 
described  by  Longfellow: 

"Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on 

that  mournful  procession. 
There   disorder  prevailed,  and   the   tumult  and 

stir  of  embarking, 
Busily   plied   the    freighted   boats;    and    in   the 

confusion 
Wives   were  torn  from     their    husbands,    and 

mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 
Left  on    the    land,  extending    their   arms    with 

wildest  entreaties. 
*         *         «         *         &         *         *         * 

"Suddenly  rose  from   the  South  a  light,   as  in 

Autumn  the  blood  red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and 

o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like,   stretches   its  hundred   hands    upon 

mountain  and  meadow, 


Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge 

shadows  together, 
Broader  and  ever  broader   it    gleamed   on    the 

roofs  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the    ships 

that  lay  in  the  road-stead. 
Columns  of  shining  smoke    uprose   and   flashes 

of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and   withdrawn,  like 

the  quivering  hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized   the   gleeds   and   the 

burning  thatch,  and,  uplifting, 
Whirled  them  aloft   through   the   air,    at    once 

from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame 

intermingled. 
These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the 

shore  and  on  ship-board, 
Speechless  at  first  they  stood,   then  cried  aloud 

in  their  anguish,  . 

'  We  shall  behold  no   more   our  homes  in  the 

village  of  Grand  Pre  I" 

The  property  which  had  before  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  spoilers  was  now  laid 
waste  on  the  plea  of  discouraging  the 
return  of  the  exiles,  who,  through  their 
blinding  tears,  saw  the  land  of  their 
homes  and  their  hopes  fade  from  view. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  settlement  elsewhere  ;  nor  did  they 
receive  any  compensation  for  their  prop- 
erty from  which  they  were  forced,  or 
that  had  been  wickedly  destroyed.  In 
a  starving  and  penniless  state,  they 
were  put  ashore  in  small  groups  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  coast  of  New 
England,  where  many  of  them  perished 
through  the  hardships  they  endured.  A 
pathetic  representation  of  their  wrongs 
was  addressed  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  by  reference  to  solemn  treat- 
ies made  between  them  and  the  provin- 
cial government,  they  proved  their  ban- 
ishment to  be  "as  faithless  as  it  was 
cruel."  "No  attention,  however,"  says 
Marcus  Wilson,  "was  paid  to  this  docu- 
ment, and  so  guarded  a  silence  was  pre- 
served by  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  the  Acadians,  that  the  records  of  the 
province  make  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  event." 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  France  ceded  all  her  posses- 
sions   on    the  American    continent    to 
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victorious  England.  The  case  of  the 
Acadians  was  again  brought  before  the 
English  government,  but  no  compensa- 
tion was  ever  offered  them  for  the  out- 
rages committed  against  them.  The 
property  of  which  they  were  ruthlessly 
plundered  was  never  restored.  They 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  province, 
and,  on  taking  the  customary  oaths, 
could  receive  lands;  but  of  the  eighteen 
thousand  that  were  banished,  less  than 
two  thousand  returned : 
"Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  under  the 

shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and 

language. 
Only    along    the    shore   of    the   mournful    and 

misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian   peasants,  whose  fathers 

from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its 

bosom." 

For  such  atrocious  acts  as  these,  we 
find  no  apologist  among  our  historians. 
On  every  hand  they  meet  with  execra- 
tion. Such  wanton  cruelty — such  pal- 
pable violations  of  human  rights  are 
filthy  stains  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the 
nation,  that  permits  them  to  be  perpe- 
trated within  her  borders.  B.  H.  R. 


WATER  SPOUTS. 
One  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
ocean  storm  is  the  water-spout,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  awe- 
inspiring  sights  at  sea.  The  explana- 
tion of  its  being  is  simple  enough.  A 
whirlwind  or  gyrating  current  of  air 
seizes  the  water,  as  on  land  it  snatches 
up  sand  or  dust,  and  whirls  it  up  to  the 
clouds,  which  thus  receive  some  of  the 
moisture  of  which  they  are  composed. 
I  saw  a  curious  illustration  of  this  once 
when  sailing  in  a  boat  near  the  shore, 
the  wind  being  about  nor'-northwest, 
and  the  weather  very  dry.  I  observed 
a  thread-like  column  of  dust  on  the  land 
skurrying  toward  the  water — it  was  a 
small  whirlwind  :  no  sooner  did  it  touch 
the  water  than  the  column  turned  as  if 
by  magic  into  water,  coming  with  great 
rapidity  toward  the  boat.  I  at  once 
luffed  and  let  go  the  sheet,  and  the 
water-spout  passed  within  two  or  three 


yards  off,  and  was  perhaps  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  But  a  real,  live 
water-spout,  that  means  mischief,  is  a 
sublime  object,  to  be  regarded  with  just 
apprehension,  by  all  sailors,  for  they  are 
sometimes  sufficiently  large  and  violent 
to  founder  a  ship.  A  cannon-ball 
brought  to  bear  on  one  will,  however, 
sometimes  cause  it  to  break.  When 
there  are  several  in  a  row,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  them  in  the  Black  Sea, 
where  they  are  especially  common, 
they  look  like  a,  column  of  majestic 
pillars  supporting  the  sky. 

I  never  shall  forget  a  magnificent 
water-spout  that  nearly  overwhelmed 
us  one  gloomy  twilight  in  the  Gult 
Stream.  It  was  blowing  very  fresh  about 
dusk,  when  the  captain  came  out  to  take 
another  look  before  supper.  The  man 
at  the  wheel  was  looking  into  the  bin- 
nacle, and  no  one  else  had  seen  a  huge 
water-spout,  which  the  captain  per- 
ceived as  soon  as  he  had  put  his  head 
above  the  companion-way.  It  was  ad- 
vancing with  great  velocity  directly  on  a 
line  with  the  ship,  and  was  alarmingly 
near.  The  captain  sprang  to  the  wheel, 
and,  pushing  the  helmsman  aside,  put 
the  helm  down  and  kept  away  several 
points,  and  the  water-spout  passed  just 
astern;  another  minute  of  delay  and  the 
brave  little  bark  would  have  carried  her 
crew  to  Davy  Jones. 

That  night  it  blew  great  guns.  The 
bark  was  only  one  hundred  and  ninety 
tons,  and  heavily  laden,  and  it  is  a  won- 
der she  kept  afloat.  The  following 
morning,  however,  the  gale  broke,  but  a 
tremendous  sea  was  still  running,  and  as 
one  huge  wave  boarded  us  I  was  com- 
pletely lifted  off  the  deck  and  carried 
over  the  rail;  no  one  can  ever  tell 
exactly  how  things  happen  at  such 
times,  it  is  all  so  sudden;  but  while  I 
was  floating  there  a  second's  time, 
between  the  incoming  and  the  refluent 
wave,  as  it  were,  the  mate,  who  was  by 
the  fife-rail,  swung  off,  holding  on  to  a 
rope's  end,  and  caught  me  in  the  nick  of 
time.  6".  G.  IV.  Benjamin. 


Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart,  is  worst 
of  woes. 


NEW  YEAR.— A   HYMN   TO    CHRISTMAS. 
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NEW   YEAR. 


The  wrinkled  brow  of  Time 

Another  furrow  takes; 
Upon  Life's  rocky  coast 

The  old  year's  billow  breaks. 

Another  round  has  run, 

Another  phantom  fled, 
Another  link  brings  nearer 

The  living  and  the  dead. 

The  future  opens  wide 

Its  gates  of  pearl  and  gold, 

Its  treasures  vast  revealing, 
As  varied  as  untold. 

Enter — thou  art  welcome, 

Free  as  the  roving  air, 
To  pass  yon  mystic  portal 

And  climb  the  crystal  stair. 

But  ere  thou  goest  onward 
To  win  the  glittering  prize 

That  woos  thee  from  the  distance 
To  fairer  lands  and  skies, 

Pause  now  in  meditation 

On  what  the  past  hath  taught — 
The  guide-book  of  thy  future, 

With  wise  experience  fraught. 


Read  o'er  its  joys,  its  sorrows, 
Each  cause  that  gave  them  birth; 

Think  on  thy  faults — those  fetters 
That  bind  thee  to  the  earth. 

Nor  dream  of  endless  freedom 

From  sorrow,  sin  and  pain, 
Till  here  thy  might  hath  striven 

To  rend  the  cankering  chain. 

Hope  not  another's  harvest; 

No  sickle  save  thine  own, 
In  days  of  full  fruition 

Shall  reap  what  thou  hast  sown. 

No  fruit  hath  sin  but  sadness; 

Each  seed  its  nature  yields; 
From  germs  of  virtue  only, 

Can  spring  Elysian  fields. 

The  future  lies  before  thee, 

A  waste  of  trackless  snow; 
The  record  of  thy  footprints 

No  eye  save  God's  may  know; 

But  none  shall  blot  the  story 

From  His  eternal  page, 
And  on  thy  memory's  altar 

'Twill  glow  from  age  to  age. 

O.  F.   Whitney. 


A   HYMN  TO   CHRISTMAS. 


Hail,  Christmas  day  !     All  hail,  all  hail ! 

I  welcome  thee  with  songs  of  praise, 
And  with  due  homage  never  fail 

To  celebrate  this  day  of  days. 

What  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  feel 
Thy  gracious  influence  benign 

With  sweet  compulsion  o'er  it  steal, 
And  steep  it  in  a  joy  divine  ? 

Though  coming  oft  mid  fog  and  gloom, 
When  winter  binds  in  frost  the  earth, 

Thy  sunshine  makes  each  heart  re-bloom, 
And  holiest  thoughts  spring  into  birth. 

What  matter  though  the  sky  be  dull, 
All  hail,  thou  Sabbath  of  the  year  ! 

With  Christmas  recollections  full, 
Prophetic  of  a  purer  sphere. 

And  hark  !  what  sounds  are  those  I  hear? 
A  flutter,  sure,  of  angel  wings, 


And  angel  voicee,  low  yet  clear, 

That  breathe  to  me  of  heavenlv  things. 

4Lo  !  many  a  family  scattered  wide — 
Disjoined,  alas  !  by  coldness,  too — 

Around  one  hearth  at  Christmastide, 
The  love   of  auld  lang  svne  renew. 

The  poorest  cottagers  their  hoards 
Of  treasured  things  turn  out,  and  all 

Bedeck  their  homes  and  spread  their  boards, 
Obedient  to  thv  cheery  call. 

In  honor  of  this  blessed  day 

The  workhouse  steams  with  bounteous  fare; 
And  Christmas  Pity  finds  a  way 

To  succor  Want  and  dull  Despair. 

Then  let  us  raise  a  hymn  of  praise, 

And  with  due  homage  never  fail 
To  celebrate  this  Day  of  days : 

Hail,  Christmas  day  !     All  hail,  all  hail ! 

J.  L.  Latey. 
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PRIZE  SOUVENIR  MEDAL. 
Three  years  ago  we  offered,  for  the 
first  time,  a  prize  for  a  Christmas  story 
and  Poem ;  our  object  being  to  en- 
courage those  who  had  previously 
written  for  the  magazine,  in  descriptive, 
narrative  and  poetic  composition,  mak- 
ing a  request  that  the  themes  selected 
should  have  a  foundation  in  fact,  and,  if 
practicable,  in  the  history  of  our  people. 
Tb*e  responses  received  at  the  time  were 
quite  gratifying,  and  the  story  selected 
by  the  committee  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  read  it,  as  a  beautiful  picture 
of  life,  exhibiting  the  individual  experi- 
ence of  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
the  practical  duties  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint.  The  composition  was  certainly 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  was 
universally  admired  by  our  local  literary 
critics.  The  original  prize  offered  was 
supplemented  by  the  Contributor 
Souvenir  Medal,  and  was  bestowed 
upon  Mrs.  A.  J.  Crocheron,  the  writer  of 
the  story.  The  samegifted  lady  secured 
the  prize  again  last  year.  Her  ability  as 
a  writer  of  beautiful  diction  and  com- 
poser of  poetic  thought  is  generally  re- 
cognized by  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
tributor ;  and  the  fact  of  her  securing 
the  prize  for  the  Christmas  story  two 
years  in  succession,  may  have  led  some 
of  the  less  fortunate  competitors  to  think 
that,  while  she  was  in  the  field,  it  would 
be  useless  for  them  to  strive  against  her. 
We  are  fearful  that  some  such  sentiment 
has  deterred  a  number  of  our  less  ex- 
perienced writers  from  competing  for 
the  third  annual  prize.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  they  have  not  shown 
the  best  judgment;  for  had  they  made 
the   endeavor,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 


pose, that  the  presence  of  so  talented  a 
competitor  in  the  field  would  but  have 
a  tendency  to  improve  all  the  contribu- 
tions which  might  be  entered,  and  thus 
develop  greater  care  in  their  prepara- 
tion, which  is  the  main  object  had  in 
view  in  instituting  the  prize.  For  others 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  success  of  one 
writer  defeats  our  object;  and  we  feel 
to  protest  against  such  a  sentiment,  and 
hope  in  the  future  that  many  more  of  the 
numerous  writers  for  the  magazine,  to 
whom  the  invitation  is  sent  to  compete 
for  the  Christmas  prize,  will  respond. 

This  year  the  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  Dr.  Ellen  B.  Ferguson,  whose  inter- 
esting narrative  appears  in  this  number. 
It  is  quite  different  in  style  and  treat- 
ment to  the  previous  Christmas  stories; 
but  its  fidelity  to  fact,  in  portraying  the 
experiences  of  those  whose  lives  it  pic- 
tures, will  win  the  admiration  of  all  who 
read  it.  The  Committee  consisting  of 
O.  F.  Whitney,  H.  L.  A.  Culmer  and  C. 
W.  Stayner,  after  reading  with  great  care 
and  interest  the  three  stories  which  were 
received,  decided  upon  "Maida's  Christ- 
mas" as  the  one  most  suitable  for  the 
columns  of  the  Contributor,  and 
awarded  the  prize  accordingly,  before 
knowing  the  writer.  It  was  a  genuine 
surprise  to  the  Committee  when  the  en- 
velopes were  opened  and  her  name  was 
discovered.  Though  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
written  but  little  for  the  Magazine,  her 
ability  has  been  recognized,  and  her 
contributions  greatly  appreciated.  We 
hope  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  present 
matter  more  frequently  from  her  talented 
pen. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  the  Contributor 
Souvenir  Medal  an  object  of  interest  and 
value  to  those  who  have  already,  or  may 
hereafter  write  for  our  columns — not 
that  we  put  a  greater  value  upon  a 
Christmas  story  than  to  other  forms  of 
composition,  but  that  it  supplies  a  better 
opportunity  for  expressing  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  endeavors  of  our  writers  to 
excel,  as  under  the  head  of  a  Christ- 
mas story,  matter  of  almost  any  and 
every  description  can  be  received  and 
regarded  as  its  merit  deserves.  In  the 
history   and   travels   of  our  people,   so 
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many  dramatic  scenes  of  intense  interest 
have  occurred,  which  offer  matter  for 
the  kind  of  composition  we  have  solic- 
ited, that  we  feel  there  is  no  lack  of 
theme  for  the  preparation  of  the  most 
interesting  compositions,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  preservation  of  historical 
data  that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  It 
was  in  response  to  our  invitation  that 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Nauvoo,"  containing 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
phet, was  written  by  Horace  H.  Cum- 
mings. 

Along  the  path  of  our  people's  migra- 
tions, from  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
to  these  valleys  of  the  mountains,  scenes 
and  incidents  have  transpired  of  intense 
and  heroic  interest,  which  will  be  read 
with  avidity  and  pondered  with  profit. 
We  feel  therefore  to  urge  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  take  an  interest 
in  them,  ferret  them  out,  write  them  up, 
and  send  them  on  for  publication.  Our 
prize  hereafter  will  be  provided,  especi- 
ally, for  those  who  manifest  an  interest 
in  this  undertaking.  Such  contributions 
can-not  be  regarded  as  fictitious,  though 
they  may  be  drawn  and  colored  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  writer's  art,  to  ap- 
pear like  finished  pictures  of  rarest 
beauty. 

We  hope  to  add  many  names  to  our 
list  of  contributors  during  the  present 
volume  of  the  magazine,  and  take  this 


early  occasion  of  renewing  our  request 
to  every  young  man  and  woman,  pos- 
sessing literary  taste  and  talent,  to  write 
for  our  pages.  The  Contributor  is 
especially  designed  for  your  benefit  and 
improvement.  Its  columns  are  always 
open.  In  editing  it  we  shall,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  use  the  best  matter  that 
comes  to  our  hands,  and  will  try  to  en- 
courage those  who  may  not  be,  in  the 
first  place,  successful  in  their  contribu- 
tions. We  have  proved  that  there  is 
much  literary  talent  among  our  people, 
and  in  contemplating  the  necessity  for 
its  employment  in  defense  and  advocacy 
,  of  the  cause  of  truth,  we  have  felt  that 
it  ought  to  be  more  generally  recog- 
nized. We  desire  to  interest  those  who 
are  qualified  in  exercising  the  talents 
which  they  possess.  It  is  a  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves,  and  there  is  a  certain 
obligation  they  owe  to  the  people  to 
render  the  best  service  they  are  capable 
of  giving  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  Contributor 
will  gladly  afford  the  means  and  do 
what  lies  in  its  power  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  giving  to  the  public  those 
thoughts  and  experiences,  which  tend  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  better  re- 
solutions of  our  readers,  and  we  hope 
that  our  Christmas  Stories  may  have 
this  effect.  If  they  do  we  shall  feel  that 
the  Prize  and  Souvenir  Medal  is  judici- 
ously designed  and  well  disposed. 
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The  high  repute  in  which  the  breed 
of  cows  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Jersey 
is  held,  makes  a  visitor  to  the  Channel 
Islands  instinctively  devote  some  time 
to  the  study  of  the  famous  breed,  and 
the  stock-farms  from  which  they  are  sent. 

One  of  the  finest  places  we  visited  on 
the  island  belongs  to  Mr.  Le  Gallais,who 
cultivates  seventy-five  acres  in  one  body, 
and  owns  other  farms,  so  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  farmers  in  Jersey. 
The  approach  to  his  home  was  such  as 
we  sometimes  encounter  in  England. 
The  hedge  each  side  of  the  drive  pre- 


sented a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  at  one 
place  for  half  a  mile  was  lined  with 
laurel,  which,  when  it  is  in  blossom, 
must  present  a  truly  exquisite  picture. 
The  trees  planted  on  the  hedges,  and 
which  overhang  the  road,  forming  a 
grand  arch  through  which  we  drive, 
were  composed  of  pine,  birch  and  oak, 
and  were  sometimes  covered  with  a 
beautiful  red  moss.  The  roadside  was 
not  a  bank  of  violets,  but  a  boquet  of 
every  kind  of  flower.  The  fine  old 
house  was  placed  at  a  point  command- 
ing a  lovely  view  of  St.  Brelade's   Bay 
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and  the  coast  range  of  rocks  beyond, 
and  was  perfectly  imbedded  in  ivy  and 
climbing  roses,  and  set  about  with  ger- 
aniums, gladiolas,  cacti,  asters,  and  other 
flowers. 

All  this  was  a  good  setting  for  the 
old-fashioned  house,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  find  the  interior  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  taste  displayed  on  the  out- 
side. The  mansion  is  an  old  one,  long 
in  possession  of  the  family,  and  full  of 
antique  furniture  and  heirlooms  of  the 
past.  We  were  glad  to  rest  in  such  a 
place,  and  to  enjoy  the  kind  hospitality 
of  the  owners.  After  spending  some 
time  with  the  host  and  hostess  in  the 
house,  we  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Le 
Gallais  over  his  farm,  a  privilege  which 
we  highly  prized.  The  potato-fields 
were  first  examined.  All  the  early  crop 
had  been  gathered  and  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  there  was  great  loss 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  potato- 
rot.  Every  individual  potato  had  to  be 
handled,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it 
had  no  blemish.  In  case  a  single  de- 
cayed potato  was  found  in  a  barrel  when 
inspected  in  London,  the  whole  lot 
would  be  condemned,  and  to  avoid  this 
catastrophe,  extreme  care  had  to  be  ob- 
served in  packing  for  the  market.  The 
variety  of  potato  was  very  small,  and 
was  known  as  the  Winford  Kidney  or 
Kingsbridge.  The  seedlings  for  next 
year  were  kept  over  winter  in  trays 
under  an  open  shed,  affording  another 
proof  of  the  mild  character  of  the  win- 
ter in  Jersey. 

From  the  potato  plantation  we  went 
to  the  meadows  to  see  some  of  the  far- 
famed  cows,  which  have  such  a  wonder- 
ful reputation  for  the  richness  and  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  yield,  and  for  the 
exceeding  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
animal  itself.  In  the  first  field,  tethered, 
were  eight  heifer  calves,  handsome  and 
sleek  as  deers — in  fact,  both  in  color  of 
skin  and  brilliancy  of  eye  they  looked 
like  young  fawns.  This  custom  of  teth- 
ering cattle  is  universally  practiced  in 
Jersey,  as  it  is  found  to  be  far  more  econ- 
omical. They  are  changed  from  one 
place  to  another  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  feed,  and  they 


carry  a  clean  lane  through  the  meadow 
as  they  are  moved  from  one  stake  to 
another.  If  left  to  roam  about,  they 
would  destroy  three-quarters  to  the  one- 
quarter  that  they  would  consume.  As 
the  cattle  are  tethered  from  early  youth, 
they  submit  to  the  restraint  with  perfect 
good  nature,  and  rarely  break  away. 
The  farmers  generally  try  to  tether  them 
in  shady  places  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
in  general  take  good  care  of  their  stock. 
The  cows  on  Mr.  Le  Gallais's  place  were 
very  fine,  and  some  of  them  yielded 
eighteen  quarts  of  milk  every  day,  and 
never  went  dry  until  about  a  month  be- 
fore they  were  to  drop  a  calf.  The 
milking  is  done  in  a  peculiar  manner 
three  times  a  day.  A  narrow-necked 
tin  jug  is  used  instead  of  a  pail.  The 
mouth  of  the  jug  is  covered  with  thin 
muslin,  which  is  made  to  sag  down  in 
the  neck.and  in  the  bottom  of  the  pouch 
thus  formed  is  placed  a  sea -shell.  The 
stream  of  milk  is  directed  into  this  sea- 
shell,  which  prevents  the  muslin  from 
being  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  flow. 
Thus  the  entrance  of  all  impurities  from 
the  hands  or  udder  is  prevented,  and 
the  milk  is  strained  as  fast  as  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is  thus  attained, 
and  the  milk  is  ready  to  be  set  aside  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  home.  No  partic- 
ular precautions  appear  to  be  observed 
in  reference  to  the  kind  of  pan  used  or 
the  manner  of  storage.  There  being  no 
demand  for  skimmed  milk,  the  whole 
batch  is  allowed  to  sour.  The  churn 
used  is  of  the  old-fashioned  dasher,  and 
is  by  no  means  so  convenient  as  our 
farmers  are  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  introduction  of  American  churning 
into  Jersey  would  exert  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  the  quality  of  butter  and  in 
the  facility  for  making  it.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  lavished  upon  the  but- 
ter, which  is  of  a  rich  golden  color  and 
delicate  flavor.  This  rich  color  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  cow,  but  it  is  also  affected 
by  the  kind  of  food  given  to  the  cattle. 
The  large  quantity  of  mangels  and  car- 
rots fed  to  the  animals  modify  the  yield 
and    color     of  the    butter.     Instead    of 
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clover,  the  Jersey  farmer  has  lucerne, 
which  is  a  remarkably  luxuriant  fodder, 
as  it  can  be  cut  four  times  and  be  fed  off 
a  fifth  in  favorable  seasons.  Frequent 
milking,  and  the  tender  care  bestowed 
upon  the  animals  help  to  increase  the 
yield.  The  price  obtained  for  this  choice 
butter  varies  with  the  season,  but  ranges 
from  thirty-six  cents  to  fifty  cents.  The 
high-priced  is  generally  sent  to  London. 
Every  roll  of  butter  must  by  law  be 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  purity.  At  a  hotel 
in  St.  Helier's,  the  pat  of  butter  placed 
before  us  at  breakfast  had  the  name  of 
the  farmer  distinctly  stamped  upon  it. 
One  of  Mr.  Le  Gallais's  cows  had  been 
a  breeder  for  twenty  years,  and  was  still 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  cows  on  this  estate  were  gener- 
ally of  a  cream-fawn  and  smoke- fawn 
color,  and  were  very  graceful  in  shape. 
There  was  a  fine  bull — a  perfect  beauty 
•  — which  some  of  our  party  wished  to 
buy,  but  the  owner  refused  to  part  with 
him,  and  we  doubt  if  a  thousand  dollars 
would  have  proved  a  temptation.  This 
animal  was  like  the  handsomest  buck  in 
its  tail,  shape  of  head,  and  gentle  ex- 
pression of  the  eye.  This  deer-like 
appearance  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  difficult 
to  account  for.  The  eyes  and  facial  ex- 
pression, jhe  tawny-brown  color,  the 
tuft  of  coarse  hair  at  the  base  of  the 
horns,  a  straight  back,  and  the  tail  of  a 
deer,  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  individualize  the  Jersey  cow.  The 
origin  of  the  race  is  quite  unknown. 
Doubtless  the  first  specimens  were 
brought  over  from  Brittany,  and  in 
course  of  time,  by  some  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation, has  been  evolved  the  pres- 
ent peculiar  modification.  Once 'having 
obtained  the  breed,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jersey  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  it 
intact  with  jealous  care.  No  foreign 
cow  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  be  brought 
to  the  island,  excepting  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  meat.  In  order  to  encour- 
age greater  care  in  breeding  fine  stock, 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Hort- 
icultural Society  has  been  organized,and 
a  herd-book  has  been  established. 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  horned  cattle, and 


every  encouragement  held  out  to  induce 
the  farmers  to  register  their  cattle  in  the 
herd-book,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  gen- 
ealogical record  of  the  best  stock.  The 
society  has  been  long  enough  in  exist- 
ence to  secure  the  attention  of  stock- 
growers  to  the  observance  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  it,  and  every  year  adds 
to  the  record  of  facts,  which  will  prove 
of  great  value  in  the  study  of  the  science 
of  breeding.  They  will,  before  long,  be 
able  to  breed  up  to  any  desired  color  or 
peculiarity,  and  thus  reduce  the  matter 
to  a  science.  When  a  minute  record  is 
kept  of  every  sire  and  dam,  it  will  not 
take  long  to  solve  many  questions  in 
breeding  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered obscure.  Some  idea  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  value  set  by  the  Society 
upon  certain  peculiarities  in  the  cattle, 
by  giving  the  scale  of  points  observed  in 
adjudging  prizes; 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  FOR  COWS  AND   HEIFERS. 


Points. 
5 
3 
4 


Articles. 

1  Registered  pedigree  ... 

2  Head  small,  fine  and  tapering 

3  Cheek  small,  throat  clean 

4  Muzzle  dark  and    encircled  by  a  light 

color,  with  nostrils  high  and  open         4 

5  Horns  small,   not    thick   at   the    base, 

crumpled,    yellow,    tipped    with 
black  -----         5 

6  Ears  small  and   thin,  and    of  a    deep 

orange  color  within  5 

7  Eye  full  and  placid  -  3 

8  Neck  straight,  fine,  and  lightly  placed 

on    shoulders  -  3 

9  Withers   fine,  shoulders   flat  and  slop 

ing,  chest  broad  and  deep       -  4 

10  Barrel  hooped,  broad  and  deep,  being- 

well  ribbed  up  5 

11  Back  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the 

setting  on  of  the  tail     -  -  5 

12  Back  broad  across  the  loins  3 

13  Hips  wide  apart  and  firm  in  the  bone  ; 

rump  long,  broad  and  level         -         5 

14  Tail  fine,   reaching    to   the    hocks,  and 

hanging  at  right   angles  with  the 
back    ------         2 

15  Hide  thin  and   mellow,   covered  with 

fine  soft  hair  -         -         -         4 

16  Hide  of  a  yellow  color    -  4 

17  Legs  short,  straight  and  fine,  with  small 

hoofs      -----  3 

18  Arms  full  and  swelling  above  the  knees         3 
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19  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  point 

of  rump,  long,  wide  apart,   and 
well  filled  up       -         -         -         -        4 

20  Hind  legs  squarely  placed  when  viewed 

from  behind,  and  not  to  cross  or 
sweep  in  walking  3 

21  Udder  large,  not  fleshy,   running   well 

forward,   in  line  with    the   belly, 

and  well  up  behind         -  5 

22  Teats    moderately    large,    yellow,     of 

equal  size,  wide  apart,  and  squarely 
placed         -----        5 

23  Milk-veins  about  the   udder   and    ab- 

domen prominent  -  4 

24  Growth        -._----         4 

25  General  appearance         -  5 

Perfection  ...  100 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows  having 
ess  than  80  points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  heifers  having 
less  than  71  points. 

Cows  having  obtained  75  points  and  heifers 
65,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  branded. 

The  articles  Nos.  21  and  23  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  number  required  for  perfection  in 
heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk  veins  cannot  be 
fully  developed. 

All  heifers  to  which  prizes  shall  have  been 
adjudged  shall  be  kept  on  the  island  until  they 
have  dropped  their  calf,  otherwise  the  prize  will 
be  forfeited. 

Such  are  the  stringent  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  which  competitors  have  to 
comply,  in  order  to  obtain  the  much- 
coveted  prize.  A  study  of  these  points 
shows  the  value  placed  by  the  farmers 
of  Jersey,  in  estimating  the  milk-giving 
qualities  of  their  famous  cows.  The 
rule  laid  down  in  No.  16,  that  the  hide 
must  be  of  a  "yellow  color,"  is  claimed 
by  many  persons  to  work  great  injury. 
Although  the  animals  having  a  fawn  or 
cream  color  are  very  handsome  to  look 
upon,  and  to  serve  for  decorative  pur- 
poses on  the  lawn  of  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman,  it  does  not  follow  that 
another  animal  with  a  little  white  in  its 
tail  and  delicate  markings  on  its  body 
may  not  give  richer  milk  and  better 
butter. 

There  is  a  fear  expressed  that  by 
breeding  to  color  other  more  important 
qualities  may  be  lost,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  creating  an  artificial  fashion  which 
may  work  against  striving  to  obtain  the 


best  stock,  regardless  of  decoration. 
This  fashion  in  color  has  already  ob- 
tained such  a  control,  that  a  cow  which 
gives  the  most  milk,  and  which  is  in 
every  way  the  better  animal,  will  not  sell 
for  half  the  sum  that  is  given  for  color. 
The  temptation  is  therefore  great  to 
strive  for  appearance  in  cows  rather  than 
for  reality,  and  to  follow  the  fashion,  cost 
what  it  may.  The  Jersey  Agricultural 
society  will  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
oppose  the  toilet  mania  in  dressing  up 
cows  for  the  market,  and  turn  to  the 
more  important  qualities  of  breeding  and 
milk. 

The  total  number  of  horned  cattle  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey  at  the  present  time 
is  about  11,000.  The  number  annually 
sold  off  the  island  is  about  2,000.  The 
prices  paid  vary,  according  to  the  pedi- 
gree in  the  herd-book  and  the  fashion 
of  color  above  alluded  to.  We  saw  no 
cheap  animals.  The  farmers  understand 
very  well  what  estimate  English  and 
Americans  place  upon  a  pure  Jersey, 
and  they  put  up  the  prices  accordingly. 
We  saw  several  cows  which  had  been 
sold  for  $500,  #400  and  $300  each.  A 
bull  would  cost  at  least  $500  and  a  heifer 
$200.  At  these  prices  few  persons  can 
afford  to  own  animals  of  undoubted 
pedigree. 

Considerable  confusion  prevails  in 
reference  to  the  cattle  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  first  attention  to  the  cows 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey  appears  to  have 
been  paid  by  some  British  officers,  who 
were  stationed  with  their  families  on  the 
Island  of  Alderney.  They  found  the 
milk  yielded  by  some  Jersey  cows,  they 
had  upon  the  Island,  so  rich  and  good, 
that  they  carried  some  of  the  animals 
home  with  them  to  England.  As  the 
cows  were  from  Alderney,  that  name 
was  given  to  them.  Subsequently,  when 
a  demand  was  created  for  this  stock, 
they  had  to  be  taken  from  Jersey, whence 
they  had  originally  come,  but  the  word 
Alderney  was  still  retained.  Then  arose 
a  claim  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Guernsey 
cattle,  which  are  of  an  entirely  different 
breed,  and  to  avoid  confusion  and  put 
matters  on  a  right  basis,  it  was  resolved 
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to  name  the  cattle  after  their  real  home- 
stead/and we  have  the  Jersey.the  Guern- 
sey and  the  Alderney  as  distinct  races. 

The  Alderney  cow  of  America  is  gen- 
erally of  Jersey  origin,  but  none  are  now 
considered  of  pure  blood  unless  their 
pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Jersey  herd- 
book,  which  is  kept  by  a  society,  of 
which  Colonel  Gaorge  E.  Waring,  the 
accomplished  writer,  is  the  secretary. 
The  American  Jersey  Club  has  estab- 
lished points  somewhat  different  from 
those  given  above,  founded  upon  the 
peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the 
breeding  of  stock  under  different  varia- 
tions of  climate,  food  and  other  circum- 
stances. They  do  not  put  so  much  stress 
on  color,  and  are  setting  their  faces 
strongly  against  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
fashion ;  and  they  are  likely  to  carry 
their  point,  as  they  have  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  to  support  them. 

Owing  to  the  mild  climate  of  Jersey, 


the  cattle  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Grass  food  is 
supplemented  with  parsnips  and  other 
roots,  and  the  art  of  tethering  has  an 
important  bearing  in  the  keeping  of 
stock.  Some  farmers  bring  up  their 
cattle  too  tenderly,  never  allowing  them 
to  walk  any  great  distance,  but  trans- 
ferring them  over  long  stretches  in  vans 
built  for  the  purpose.  When  they  ex- 
hibit them  at  fairs,  they  do  not  drive 
them,  but  carry  them  comfortably  in 
vans,  while  their  owners  walk.  Some  of 
these  cattle  thus  groomed  and  tenderly 
cared  for  are  very  beautiful  objects,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  English 
noblemen  like  to  have  them  on  their 
lawns  as  being  equally  graceful,  and  at 
the  same  time  far  more  useful  than  deer. 


There  is  no  political  alchemy  by  which 
you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden 
instincts. 
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"Sweet  flowers  are  slow,  but  weeds  make^haste." 
A  reasonable  man,  if  he  be  able  to 
shake  himself  free  from  all  tradition 
which  would  be  likely  to  tincture  his 
opinions,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  many  absurd  and  contradictory 
features  prevailing  in  the  various  reli- 
gious sects  of  the  day.  And  if  he  be 
disposed  to  search  for  divine  truth  he 
will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that 
nearly  all  the  creeds  taught  from  the 
pulpits  are  founded  upon  error,  and 
exist  only  in  empty  forms  and  cold  lip- 
service — each  sect  having  its  peculiar 
phrases  and  observances,  its  rites  and 
superstitions — but  all  alike  in  denying 
"the  power  of  godliness,"  though  they 
profess  a  form  of  it. 

If  his  disappointment  be  not  too  great 
and  he  prosecute  his  investigations 
further,  he  will  soon  see  that  in  the  vital 
points  of  the  Gospel — even  the  very 
object  of  worship — one  class  of  believers 
will  cling  to  one  idea,  while  others  will 
preach  and  adore  something  entirely  the 
opposite.    And  now,  if  he  be  at  all  gifted 


with  zeal  or  skill  in  things  theological, 
we  may  expect  to  see  him  break  off 
from  all  established  churches,  and  form 
one  of  his  own,  perhaps  in  the  com- 
mencement intending  only  to  prepare  a 
mode  of  worship  for  himself  alone.  He 
will  then  be  doing  exactly  what  scores 
of  others— now  regarded  as  good,  sin- 
cere, thinking  men  have  done  during  the 
last  four  centuries.  The  logical  conclu- 
sion must  be,  the  greater  number  there 
are  of  bold  reasoners,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  religious  sects— each  perhaps 
having  a  few  correct  opinions,  but  all, 
because  they  lack  revelation  and  priest- 
hood, fdeficient  in  that  great  item,  the 
power  of  godliness. 

To  commence  with,  the  Great  Being 
in  whose  likeness  man  was  created, 
and  whose  Son  was  his  exact  image,  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  personally  pre- 
sent everywhere  at  the  same  moment  of 
time,  to  possess  omniscience  though  He 
has  no  parts;  and  to  be  omnipotent 
though  He  have  neither  body  nor  pas- 
sions.   He  is  believed  to  be  simultane- 
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ously  an  approving  spectator  of  the 
Catholic  mass  and  the  Episcopal  litany, 
of  the  Ranter's  shrieks  and  the  Quaker's 
silence.  Some  believe  He  is  best  pleased 
with  the  self-inflicted  chastenings  and 
scourgings  of  His  people,  others  that  a 
degree  of  abstemiousness  for  the  forty 
days  of  Lent  is  sufficient  to  atone  for  the 
gorging  indulged  in,  during  the  remain- 
ing three  hundred  and  twenty-five  days 
of  the  cycle.  In  short,  though  He  is  all 
powerful  and  merciful  and  loving,  yet 
He  is  an  inconsistent,  indescribable 
nothing!  Where  such  monstrous  doc- 
trine is  taught,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in- 
fidelity spreads?  What  difference  is 
there  between  the  "Christian's"  Deity 
and  the  infidel's  "Nature,"  except  that 
the  latter  is  more  reasonable? 

Again,  notice  for  a  moment  one  opin- 
ion respecting  the  sacrament.  I  refer 
to  that  growing  fallacy — belief  in  what 
is  called  the  "  Real  Presence."  The 
Ritualists,  who  claim  to  be  reformers 
from  the  Church  of  England,  but  who 
are  roundly  abused  by  the  Church  as 
rank  apostates  leaning  to  Romanism, 
teach  as  a  tenet  of  religion  that  when 
the  sacrament  is  administered,  and  that, 
too,  by  a  self-called  priest,  "Jesus  is  on 
the  altar  as  truly  and  really  as  He  was 
upon  the  cross."  In  one  of  their  works 
they  instruct  worshipers  that  "  you 
must  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine 
become  the  real  body  and  blood,  with 
the  soul  and  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  that  even  those  who  partake  un- 
worthily, though  they  receive  no 
spiritual  benefit  therefrom,  actually  mas- 
ticate a  fragment  of  His  body  between 
their  teeth  and  swallow  His  blood. 

The  Catholic  system  of  auricular  con- 
fession is  before  the  public;  vigorously 
defended  by  its  believers  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  and  attacked  with  equal 
vehemence  by  all  other  sects.  In  Pro- 
testant countries  there  are  frequent 
mass  meetings,  at  which  violent  reso- 
lutions are  adopted,  pledging  the 
Churchmen  to  the  labor  of  rooting  out 
these  "soul-destroying  principles,"  which 
it  is  conceded  are  making  alarming 
headway.  One  modest  priest  teaching 
this  dogma,  after  dwelling  on  the  fact 


that  the  greater  the  sin  the  more  detail 
is  required  in  its  confession,  goes  on 
to  make  the  audacious  assertion  that 
"confession  to  God  may  be  forgiven,  but 
confession  to  a  priest  must  be  forgiven." 

Baptism,  where  administered  at  all, 
is  so  convenient  a  principle  that  any 
desire  as  to  the  mode  may  be  gratified. 
True;  no  authority  exists — it  is  not 
claimed ;  but  that  lack  is  never  ques- 
tioned. Priesthood  is  to  them  a  vague, 
historical  idea  which  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  this  age,  and  was  only  neces- 
sary when  darkness  prevailed  upon  the 
earth.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  doc- 
trine now  taught  which  bears  any  mark 
of  divinity,  and  from  the  Pontiff  to  the 
most  insignificant  subaltern  in  that 
latest  phase  of  combative  Christianity — 
the  Salvation  Army,  not  one  has  any 
reason  to  expect  celestial  glory,  or  can 
even  give  a  definite  expression  to  the 
hope  that  is  within  him.  Worse  than 
all,  the  people  are  so  contented  with  the 
vain  emptiness  of  their  worship  that  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  pure,  simple  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  by  its  great  Exemplar, 
and  restored,  as  it  could  only  be,  by 
direct  revelation. 

Well,  what  is  the  remedy?  Prayer- 
ful, persistent  sowing  of  the  good  seed, 
and  leaving  the  matter  of  increase  to 
God.  The  Gospel  as  preached  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  not  so  new  as  to  at- 
tract curiosity,  nor  so  ambiguous  as  to 
require  years  of  schooling  before  its 
principles  can  be  understood.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  and  as 
simple  and  easy  as  breathing.  Further, 
it  is  truth,  and  because  of  that  it  meets 
its  greatest  opposition.  Nevertheless 
the  work  goes  On.  One  by  one  the 
righteous  hear  its  glad  sound  and  bow 
to  its  requirements.  Agencies  are 
actively  at  work  drawing  the  lines  more 
distinctly  between  the  wicked  and  the 
good,  and  making  preparations  for  the 
great  final  struggle ;  while,  on  every 
hand,  are  seen  those  things  we  were 
told  to  look  for,  as  indications  of  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to 
shed  His  glory  over  a  benighted  world. 
John  Q.  Cannon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  VOLUME  SEVEN. 


The  publisher  of  the  Contributor  takes  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing to  its  numerous  readers  and  the  public  generally,  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  volume  which  commences  in  October. 

THE   MISSOURI   PERSECUTIONS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  at  great  expense,  to  illustrate  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Persecutions  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Missouri,  with  scenes  of  the  most  interesting  events. 

Photographs  of  these  scenes  (from  which  pen  and  ink  sketches 
have  been  made  by  Dan  Weggeland,  Esq.)  were  taken  by  our  own 
representative,  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  who  visited  the  places  for  that 
purpose,  and  descriptions  of  them  will  be  wriiten  by  him.  They 
will  include  the  following: 

Temple  Site  at  Jackson  County,  Mo.  (The  Centre  Stake  of  Zion), 

Battle  Scene  at  Crooked  River  (Wh«r»  Apostle  David  Patten  fell), 
House  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  at  Far  West, 

Haun's  Mill  (Scent  of  the  massacre), 
The  Month  Of  fishing  River  (Scene  of  the  steamboat  explosion), 
Iiiberty  Jail  (Where  Joseph  and  six  others  were  imprisoned), 

Adam-ondi-Ahmau  (Showing  relics  of  the  ancient  altar), 

Lyman  Wight's*  House,  at  the  Valley  of  Diaiiman, 

Richmond  Court  House  and  Jail. 

A/so  a  FULL  FACE  PORTRAIT  of  JOSEPH  SMITH,  the  PROPHET. 

Great  care  is  being  taken  to  have  these  views  carefully  engraved, 
and  to  present  them  and  the  narrative  of  the  thrilling  incidents, 
■which  they  illustrate,  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  that  they  may 
be,  not  only  of  immediate  interest,  but  of  permanent  value  to  the 
students  of  Church  History. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  procure  the  names  of  all  living 
Saints  who  passed  through  that  period  of  our  people's  history,  viz: 
1831  to  1840,  and  will  send  the  Magazine  Free  for  One  Year  to  the 
head  of  each  family  who  will  send  us  their  names,  places  and  times 
of  oirth,  period  spent  in  Missouri,  and  brief  account  of  experiences 
there  with  their  present  address. 

The  new  volume  will  be  replete  with  the  usual  variety  of 
original  matter,  from  the  pens  of  our  best  local  writers,  embracing 
numerous  sketches  of  travel,  biographies,  religious,  political,  scientific^ 
historical  and  narrative  contributions,  Christmas  Stories,  Poetry, 
etc.,  etd 
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2%<s  Famous  Hot  Springs  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City  have  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  patrons.  Large  and 
Elegant  Bath  Rooms  have  been  erected,  and  every 
facility  is  being  afforded  the  pleasure  and  health, 
seeker  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  delightful  and 
health-giving  waters. 

Analysis  and   Testimonials    of  their   Medicinal  Proper- 
ties will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

RemartaMe  Cures  of  Variefl  Diseases 

Have  been  effected  by  their  use. 


Hot  Springs  Water  to  Bathe  in. 

Hot  Springs  Water  to  Drink. 

We  are  confident  that  at  an  early  date  Hot 
Springs  Water  will  be  classed  among  the  Best 
Medicinal   Waters  in  the  world. 

JOHN    BECK,  Proprietor. 
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